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AIMS AND HOPES 


2 HENEVER you find a beautiful saying in prose or verse ”—this was the advice 
W of an old schoolmaster—* copy it out and put it where you can see it daily, 
and, if possible, many times a day. This may be troublesome at times, but 
by the end of the year you will have grown in wisdom and in goodness.” 
** Many a belted knight in the old days,” he would observe, “ was kept in the path of honour 
and chivalry by remembrance of the little motto on his shield. Make some text, some 
verse of the poets, some passage you have read, your motto ; change it if you like, but never 
be without one.” 
The old dominie’s advice is all that is needed to introduce the following autographs, some 
of which may serve our readers as suggestions of the aims and hopes with which the new 
year and its new chances may be welcomed. 
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DEPARTURES IN LIFE 


By THE Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A. (IAN MACLAREN) 


€Ry\ERHAPS Hebrew literature 
> with its unsuspected tender- 
nesses and winsome simpli- 
cities, does not afford a 
more felicitous figure than 
the comparison of the 
changes God is pleased to send upon His 
children to an eagle stirring up the nest in 
which her young are resting. With instinct- 
ive wisdom the mother bird has chosen a 
ledge where the home can be built safe from 
intrusion and alarms; with laborious effort 
she shapes it stick by stick, padding the 
hardness with plumage from her own breast. 
The eaglets are brought forth in the fastness 
of the everlasting rocks; they are kept 
beneath the shelter of their mother’s wings. 
Day by day she goes forth into the unknown 
to get their food, and they open wide their 
mouths as she returns. While the young 
birds are still helpless, the eagle does every- 
thing for them: as they grow and their 
wings gather strength, she invites them to 
fly. It is natural that they should be afraid 
to launch into that awful depth with their 
untricd pinions. While a nest remaineth 


they will never dare to fly, and therefore—so 
the story goes—the mother deliberately 
wrecks her own labour of love till it lies in 
ruins, and the fledglings have no shelter on 
the windy height. She then allures them 
into the air—making short flights by way 
of example, and safe-guarding them beneath 
with her wings. Driven from their security 
and tempted into the blue, the young eagles 
make their great venture. 

Very tenderly and very carefully does our 
Father prepare for his children an environ- 
ment in this life, that at no time we may 
be defenceless. One nest after another, is 
built out of many circumstances, all touched 
and softened by the Divine Love ; from the 
beautiful world into which we are born, to 
the house that a hundred sacred associa- 
tions have made home. We settle down in 
each nest with a sense of rest and finality, 
and have no wish to risk ourselves in the 
depths outside our little life. Left to our- 
selves we had never cherished any spiritual 
ambition ; we had never wished to use our 
wings. But Providence, sometimes by rude 
shocks, sometimes by gentler compulsions, 
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dislodges us from our place and casts us 
forth where we must fly or be dashed to 
pieces. The great changes of life are 
moments of supreme adventure, when we 
bid good-bye to the homes which, with a 
hundred familiar surroundings, bid us stay 
and commit ourseives to the unknown, with 
its depths below and its heights above. 
I:very new departure is an abandonment of 
security: it is an expedition into an unex- 
plored and mysterious region. It is a ven- 
ture of the soul. 

Changes are one of the surest means for 
bracing and quickening character. Within 
the bounds of uneventful and secured 
circumstances, where from childhood to old 
age life flows evenly, smoothly, slowly, with 
no rapids, no pools, no rocks, a type. of 
character is formed that is not without 
beauty. It is gentle, tender, thoughtful, but 
it cannot be strong. Where life has had its 
emergencies, its. agonies, its surprises, its 
speculations, it has its highest possibilities. 
When men have put forth from the shore in 
search of a new world, when they have 
staked their all upon a new enterprise, 
when they have faced a revolution in life, 
they grow resolute and strenuous. It was 
his emigration from his father’s house into 
an unknown country that brought Abraham 
to his height. The crisis in Moses’ career 
was his surrender of princely luxury, and his 
identification of himself with a horde of 
slaves. A handful of Jewish peasants have 
changed the face of the world, because there 
was in them the heart to answer the call of 
Jesus. No one can ever imagine what 
power may be lying unused and hidden till 
a man is driven off his ledge, where he has 
been fed and warmed, without fear and with- 
out thought. Do not judge him while he 
has only fluttered his wings at the coming of 
food; wait till he stretches them to go up to 
heaven. It is in the throes of a revolution 
a nation comes to birth: it is in the moment 
of change the soul awakes. 

Among the various changes in ordinary life 
four are conspicuous, and the first comes when 
one leaves heme for the first time, and makes 
his plunge into the world. It does not 
matter very much whether he is going to a 
public school or to business in a great city: 
he is beginning life on his own account. As 
the day draws near—a day no one cati ever 
forget, when he passes out of the old home- 





stead for the first time—there is a tumult ir 
the heart. The unspeakable privileges of a 
good home—the daily oversight, the spoken 
advice, the kindly offices, the sense of pro- 
tection, the warmth of love, suddenly arise 
before the memory and are appreciated to 
the full, just as they are about to be lost. 
The vague dangers of the new life, its strange 
faces, unaccustomed duties, lonely circum- 
stances, unexpected temptations, possible 
hostilities, powerfully affect the imagination 
and darken the future. ‘The lad does his 
best to show a smiling face, for the sake of 
those he is leaving, and he recognises that 
this outgoing is inevitable, but there would 
be something wrong with him if his heart 
did not sink and his eyes were not dashed 
with tears at the turn of the road. These 
emigrations are very trying for those that go 
and those who stay, but both live to appre- 
ciate their purpose. Within a few years, and 
perhaps not without a few bitter experiences, 
the raw, unformed lad changes into a man, 
with a sense of responsibility, with serious 
views of life, with a knowledge of affairs, 
with brave plans of service. It had beena 
cruel kindness to save him from this experi- 
ence : it is a happy condition of things after 
all that sends us forth from the best of Edens 
on our “ wander year.” 

Another momentous change, and ene whose 
effect on character is greatly overlooked, is 
marriage. It will ever remain a chief mystery 
of human experience, that at the sight of a 
face and the sound of a voice that yester- 
day were strange, or rather at the vision of 
a soul, and the sense of an established har- 
mony, a whole life will be turned upside 
down, A new-born passion, joyful, master- 
ful, inspiring, seizes the nature, and in a day 
has eclipsed the affections of youth, and 
erased the plans of early manhood as if they 
had never been made, so that one could leave 
father and mother, and could change his coun- 
try and his calling. No words can appraise 
the suddenness and sway of love, before which 
prudence and selfishness yield and vanish. 
It is natural that literature should give a 
solitary place to love among the motives ot 
life: it is amazing that ordinary people never 
seem to take love at its full value. Surely 
there can be no doubt that, excluding cer- 
tain profound religious experiences given 
to few, love is the most irresistible force in 
the story of the individual, and marriage the 
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most dominant event. For two human beings 
to enter into this unreserved and irrevocabie 
relationship with its committal of body and 
soul, of joy and peace, of all life’s labour and 
ideals, into one another’s hands, is a supreme 
act of trust and a last risk. <A divine 
instinct calls us, and is justified in the end. 
Some lives may:be broken in this flight, or 
done to death in black chasms of suffering 
and shame, but for most marriage becomes a 
perfect discipline of character, Thought- 
ful and serious people come nearer still to 
the heart of things, and see the veil lifted 
from the mysteries of being. Careless and 
frivolous people are solemnised by an im- 
mense responsibility and are deepened by an 
unselfish passion. No experience will teach 
the lesson of sacrifice so successfully, none 
invest it with such charm. The laws of life 
have many exceptions, and some choice souls 
have come into their full estate in solitude ; 
but for most this daring experiment has been 
the crown of life. 

The third change is more prosaic, and yet 
in its way very trying and very influential, 
and it is shifting one’s home. After one has 
lived for some time in the same place, he 
acquires a feeling of permanence. He has 
grown into his house till it fits him like a 
shell; he has completed a circle of friends 
who among them afford all he needs; he 
has fitted the routine of the day to particular 
hours, to a certain road, to various ex- 
pedients ; he has a pew in church, where 
alone he can enjoy a sermon ; he has found 
a piece of work that is suited to his powers. 
Here he has lived, here he expects to live, 
and here he expects to die. In fact, he is in 
a nest, and one sees him every year snug- 
gling down into its comfort with great con- 
tent, when, perhaps without any warning, he 
is sent forth. Another environment, with a 
new house, new faces, new customs, a new 
church, is no light trial to any-man above 
middle age. Why should Providence, which 
fitted up this home so mindfully not have 
left me in it till I changed into the house not 
made with hands? Very likely because the 
change will vivify and renew the soul, as a 
visit to toreign parts quickens the intellect 


grown jaded and commonplace. <A new 
voice may give a new evangel. Breaking 


up conventionalities may lay the mind open 
to fresh ideas. <A variety of service may 
afford the opportunity for inspiration. ‘The 
change may be into a wider place, where the 
wind of God blows as it listeth round the 
soul—nothing between. 

Some changes can be avoided—whethcr 
for good or ill is another matter; but one 
awaiteth us all, when the whole circumstances 
of this life shall be shattered in a moment, 
aad, willing or not willing, every one of us 
shall go forth into the unseen. This is the 
final venture of the soul, and a most tender 
Providence prepares us for it by many hints 
and warnings. A sharp illness, some failing 
of mind, a general decay, or the departure 
of a friend, are all a loosening of the nest 
and a command to be ready for flight. What 
an outgoing it is, over the brink, where we 
can see nothing below or above, where we can 
feel nothing under our feet! Is it cowardly 
for the average person to tremble at this 
last emigration—this departure into an un- 
tried and vacant abyss? Yet let us not lose 
heart or be unfaithful. A great abyss it is, 
as if one should cast himself from the height 
of a precipice into theair. But it is not un- 
tried, for with every change from childhood 
an excursion has been attempted into the 
unknown. It was only a flutter on the edge, 
but still it proved that we had wings, and we 
came back to our resting-place unhurt and 
undismayed. ‘This time we shall not return ; 
our wings will have to serve us longer. And 
the abyss is not empty, for never have we 
gone out in any journey of the soul but God 
was with us, guiding us when we had no 
longer our earthly father, revealing Himself 
through the sacrament of human love, dwell- 
ing where we dwell, as with the pilgrim 
patriarchs. ‘The hands that curiously con- 
structed this kindly nest are the same that 
will take it down. The wings which covered 
us in our callow childhood here will bear us 
up out yonder. ‘The God who is here, is 
there and everywhere. ‘The wide and open 
space is full of sunlight, and underneath our 
souls for ever shall be the everlasting arms. 














THE STORY OF HANNAH 


By W. J. DAWSON, AvutHor oF “THE REDEMPTION OF EDWARD STRAHAN,” 


* Lonpon IDYLLS,’ 


CHAPTER I 


THEOLOGY IN THE ATTIC 





an, HE little town of 
South Barton lies 
near the north- 
west coast of De- 
von, and is a 
typical West 
country town. 
There is a North 
Barton and a 
Middle Barton, 
but they are 
places of no ac- 
count; they are simply poor relations who 
have failed in life, and the true Bartonian 
does not like to be reminded of them. 
In any other county than Devon, South 





Barton would be called a village. This is, 
of course, a deadly heresy; but, like 
some other heresies, it happens to be 


true. The best way of dealing with some 
heresies is to admit their truth, and then 
forget them. 

If you ask me for a picture of the little 
place—place, you observe, is an inoffensive 
term to which no objection could be taken 
—I am not sure that I can oblige you. It 
was all painted once upon the sensitive retina 
of a child’s eye, but here and there an out- 
line has become blurred, and the names of 
streets and persons are forgotten. That 
which is remembered best to-day is a certain 
soft dreaminess of summer that drew a veil of 
magic over the huddled houses on June morn- 
ings, when there was a sound of bees in the 
streets, and of scythe-sharpening in the 
meadows that sloped to the little river. I still 
see the sunlight on the walls of the dilapidated 
Town-hall, I hear the voices of the market- 
women who gathered in the cool shades 
beneath its peeling wooden pillars ; but the 
Town-hall itself is to me a mere splotch 
of purple brick in the colour-scheme of 


ETC, 


memory. I can remember, too, the long 
straggling main street, with mud-walled and 
thatch-covered houses, and low-windowed 
shops, and cobbled side-walks, and the water 
that always ran in the gutters, bright and 
clear as a mountain-stream. But what I 
remember best are the orchards which stretch 
away on every side, turning the hillsides into 
blossoming bastions and _tender-coloured 
promontories. To look upon the town in 
springtime or early summer from one of the 
neighbouring hills is merely to discern a 
few red patches, rising, like islands, out of a 
great foamy sea of pink and white bloom. 
The sea itself is not far distant, and when a 
westerly gale is blowing, you can almost 
taste the saltness of the air. This sea-wind 
blew through all my childish dreams, and 
was the wind of wonder. It brought with 
it a hint of immensity, and filled the air with 
adventurous whisperings. 

South Barton has been practically asleep 
for two hundred years. The last time it 
woke up was when Monmouth’s ragged 
troops poured through it on their way to the 
great disaster of Sedgemoor. Since that day 
scarcely a ripple has run across its life. It 
has lain still, like a little moorland pool, 
within hearing of the thunder of the salt 
waves, but untouched by all their tumult, 
and ignorant of their strife. 

Up the High Street, and past the Town- 
hall, rises the square flint tower of the parish 
church, and if you turn sharply to the right, 
you come, in a stone’s-throw, to a square 
red-brick chapel, which stands with an air 
of obstinacy at the end of a narrow lane. It 
was there my father preached. ‘Two or three 
times a year a small bill hung upon the door, 
announcing, in large letters, a tea-meeting, 
and in small letters the name of the “ Rev. 
William Romilly, the superintendent minis- 
ter,” who would give “an address.” It 
never seemed to occur to any one that there 
was a subtle irony in the very large print of 
the tea-meeting, and the very small print 
which announced the superintendent minis- 
ter. But even as a child I used to think 
that they need not have made it so brutally 
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obvious that my father was a mere adjunct 
to a tea-meeting. 

Coming back by the same way, past the 
Town-hall, at the end of the High Street, 
where the orchards began, stood a modest 
house, with yellow-washed mud-walls and 
slate roof. It was two-storied and narrow, 
with white dimity curtains at the upper 
window and faded red curtains at the lower. 
The lower room was the parlour, which was 
used only on Sundays and always, I think, 
with an uneasy sense of intrusion. It held 
a table, a horsehair sofa, with four ordinary 
chairs, and what was ironically called an 
“‘ easy-chair,” upholstered in the same com- 
fortless material. The peculiarity of the 
easy-chair was that it was constructed with 
a slope as sharp and slippery as a glacier’s. 
Whoever sat in it began slowly to slide for- 
ward, and only avoided a catastrophe by 
hitching himself up at frequent intervals. I 
once saw Pugh, the grocer, who trusted to 
a natural prehensibility, and disdained the 
obvious duty of “hitching up,” slide slowly 
out of the chair and sprawl upon the best 
hearthrug, which he covered with 
spilled tea. I did not like Pugh, 


Then we would see mother drop her sew- 
ing, and with a glance at Georgianna go 
slowly upstairs. How the house seemed to 
vibrate with silence for the next hour! How 
we ached with curiosity, especially when we 
saw Georgianna creep silently up the stairs, 
and listen for an instant at the closed door, 
and come softly down again with sad eyes. 

By-and-by we noticed that it was on 
Friday mornings that the voice always called 
“ Dear, come directly.” Soon Friday morn- 
ings we children used to go into the wood- 
shed, where I would pretend to be reading 
a newspaper, with a clay pipe in my mouth, 
which was my conception of the occupations 
followed in the study, while Mary and little 
Philip stood in a corner watching. Then I 
would start up suddenly and shout “ Dear, 
come directly,” and I used to lecture the 
little ones severely, about what no one knows; 
for at first I had no doubt that Friday was 
the day when father lectured mother, and that 
was why she was usually so sad and silent 
when she came down from the study. 

But after a while, child as I was, I began 





because he called me “young sir,” 
and told me dreadful stories of bad 
boys who broke their legs upon the 
most contemptible occasions, and I 
laughed violently. Secretly I hoped 
that his were broken. Later on, when 
I was recovering from the castigation 
I received, Georgianna explained to 
me that Pugh was a dangerous man, 
and would never forgive me; but she 
laughed too, and so did mother when 
she heard the study door close upstairs. 

I wonder whether a small boy, 
brought up in a house which has a 
“study,” ever forgets the awe and 
mystery associated with that separated 
chamber. When the study door 
closed with us, somehow the whole 
house seemed to tingle with an air 
of relief. As we passed the door on 
tiptoe we heard the rustle of papers 
and the stir of a footstep, and won- 
dered what was the nature of those 
mysterious occupations which were so 
jealously concealed from us. Some- 
times we heard the door suddenly 
open, and a loud voice called “ Dear! 
come directly.” 











‘*T used to lecture the little ones severely, about what no 
one knows” 
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to discover what these lectures were about. 
There had been a little grocer further up the 
street, with a pale, timid wife and two babies, 
and to him I had entrusted my occasional 
halfpennies, in the hope of receiving specially 
good value. But he seemed as sad as his 
wife, and never said anything pleasant, and 
gave me my sweets in so depressing a manner 
that I felt justified in leaving him and deal- 
ing with Sam Barnby, who was a local 
preacher, and had a pleasant wit. And then 
a dreadful thing happened. The sad-faced 
little grocer was ‘sold up,” 
and I saw the tiny shop 
stripped bare, and late in the 
evening he and his wife and 
two babies went away in Fos- 
ter’s pony-cart to the station 
four miles away, and she was 
crying as they went. It seemed 
dreadfully cruel to sell a man 
up. How bitterly I regretted 
that I had withdrawn my cus- — 
tom from him; perhaps it 

might have saved him. 

And all at once I thought of those 
Fridays in the study, and discovered, by 
what means I know not, that they had to do 
with money. Suppose we were “sold up.” 
That was an awful morning in the wood- 
shed. We saw ourselves homeless, driven 
away in Foster’s pony-cart to some implac- 
able misfortune ; and we remembered that 
neither of us had received our pocket-money 
that week, in which circumstance we dis- 
cerned the indubitable shadow of our fate. 

‘¢ We are bankrapt,” cried Mary. 

“We banrap,” echoed Philip. 

The horrid word beat upon the brain 
night and day. We watched the meals with 
an anxiety not born of appetite, and com- 
pared notes in the wood-shed after dinner, 
keen to observe if there had been any falling 
off in quantity. The vision of an undi- 
minished Saturday joint excited us to 
ecstasy; a piece of bread-and-butter less 
than usual plunged us in despair. We 
crept into one bed at night, and lay close 
together, in the miserable conviction that we 
should not long have a bed to lie on. For 
a week or more our life went on tiptoe, 
and it was only when we found the Fridays 
pass over without catastrophe that we slowly 
lost our fears. Yet, for long afterwards, I 
never‘heard that voice on the stairs, calling 
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‘*To him I had entrusted my occasional halfpennics ” 


‘* Dear, come directly,” without a foolish 
shudder of the nerves. 

The wood-shed was the scene of many 
dramas, where such knowledge as we had 
of life was put to histrionic uses ; but it is 
with the little attic bedroom that my most 
serious thoughts associate themselves. We 
used to imitate in the wood-shed all the 
people we met, and Mary never ceased to 
draw applause by her vivid representation 
of Pugh shooting out of the horsehair chair 
like a lump of putty from a catapult. But 
in the attic at night, when little Philip was 
asleep, Mary and I had many a strange talk, 
in which our thoughts went fumbling blindly 
at the closed doors of infinite things. 

Our troubles were sometimes absurd 
enough. We could not understand Pugh 
going to heaven, because we disliked him, 
and because we could neither of us imagine 
what he would do with himself if he got 
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THE STORY 


there. We agreed that the little grocer who 
had been “sold up” ought to be there by 
way of compensation ; but Pugh, who was 
alsoa grocer, and had bought up the bank- 
rupt’s stock at the sale, and had stated the 
fact offensively in his windows, was obviously 
unfit. But if Pugh could not go to heaven, 
where would he go, especially when the fact 
was duly weighed that he also was a local 
preacher ? 

Sometimes we went topsy-turvy into the 
great maze of theology. One day I remem- 
ber saying that Jesus made the world. I was 
at once told that I ought to say not that 
Jesus, but that God made the world. 

“But isn’t Jesus God?” I asked. 

“Yes, but you must say that God made 
the world.” 

* But if Jesus is God, and God made the 
world, why shouldn’t I say that Jesus made 
the world? It’s all the same thing,” I an- 
swered. 

That night I lay awake a long time 
wondering why it was wrong to say Jesus 
instead of God, and wondering what the 
difference was. 

Jesus—God—the words kept throbbing 
through the little tired brain with monstrous 
iteration, till I grew afraid, and watched the 
glimmering panes of glass in the window 
with a curious conviction that there were 
faces looking in, and among them might be 
Jesus. And I thought that I should not be 
afraid if Jesus looked in, but God—that was 
a very different thing. The next day I went 
to father with a new question: “If God 
made everything, who made Jesus? And, 
if every one had a mother, was it some old, 
old angel, who was God’s mother ? ” 

And I remembered that my father only 
looked grave, but did not attempt to answer 
me. 

I suppose that it was because I so very 
seldom received any satisfactory answer to 
my questions, that after a while I grew bold 
in my own conclusions, and even went so 
far asto actuponthem. ‘Thus, for example, 
I remember being much troubled about 
prayer. I used to hear my father often tell 
the folk on Sunday that God answered 
prayer. One day he said with emphasis 
that God would give us whatever we asked, 
if we only believed that He would. This 
was my chance. I wanted before all things 
a rocking-horse. George Dukes, the land- 
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agent’s son, had one, and I coveted it. Of 
course we were too poor to indulge in such 
a splendid extravagance. It came upon me, 
however, like a flash of light, that there was 
a new way of getting it, and without money 
too. It all seemed ridiculously simple ; 
why had I not thought of it before—I 
could actually get anything I wanted by 
asking God for it! Mary and I talked the 
question over in the attic, but she was in- 
credulous and annoyed me. I was chiefly 
annoyed because I was afraid that God 
would have nothing to do with a boy who 
was unfortunate enough to have an unbe- 
lieving sister. 

However, I resolved at once to put the 
experiment to the touch. I knew a certain 
dry ditch beside a little wood, about half a 
mile up the hillside, and on Monday after- 
noon I went there, resolved to get my 
rocking-horse. It was a still, windless day, 
the ditch was half-full of autumn leaves, 
and with a beating heart I crawled into it. 
I began to pray. Mary was left a field’s 
length away beside a gate, like a small, 
white-pinafored, unbelieving priestess of 
Baal. I saw her sturdy little figure beside 
the gate as I crawled into the ditch, and I 
felt that I would give anything to prove to 
her how foolish she was. 

To have discovered a real use for God— 
that was a thought sufficient to illumine 
all my small world for me! At first I was 
rather frightened at the sound of my own 
voice in that solitary place, but soon I grew 
courageous and began to pray loudly. I 
closed my eyes tight, and said : 

‘“©O God, You know I want a rocking-horse 
like George Dukes’. Father can’t afford to 
buy me one, but he says Yow ll give me one 
if Task You. You must have plenty, thou- 
sands and thousands! Father said Yowd 
never say No to any one who really believed 
that You would do what he wanted. Mary 
doesn’t believe at all, Lord, but I do. I'm 
really in earnest, You know. So, please Lord, 
let me have a rocking-horse. For Christ's 
sake. Amen.” 

Then I waited. I kept my eyes closed 
tight because I thought that that might be 
one of the conditions of the experiment. I 
fully expected when I opened them to see 
a fine new rocking-horse at the top of the 
ditch. I could hear no sound but the 
rustle of the leaves and the whistle of a 
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thrush, until at last through the deep still- 
ness there breathed a long sigh of rainy 
wind, and a dry twig snapped over my head 
and fell into the ditch. This was too much 
for my excited nerves. I opened my eyes 
and jumped up. But behold, there was no 
rocking-horse there ; everything was just as 
it was before I had prayed, and it was begin- 
ning torain. I burst into tears of mingled 
shame, and anger, and disappointment. 
That night as I lay in bed my weeping 
broke out afresh, and when my mother came 
up to see what was the matter and comfort 
me, all I could say was : 

“‘Tt’s because I’ve found out that God’s 
too busy to take any notice of little boys.” 

But that which troubled us most as we 
lay awake in the attic, was the thought of 
the judgment-day. There was a terrible 
picture of Apollyon struggling with Chris- 
tian in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, in 
the old “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which we read 
on Sunday afternoons, and there were times 
when we used to hear Apollyon moving in 
the room, and saw his huge wings unfurl 
themselves in the black shadows at the stair- 
head. But it was chiefly by way of the 
window that these dreadful visions came. 
On dark nights, when the window was 
opaque as polished ebony, we thought we 
saw phosphorescent lines grow and mingle 
on it, till presently they formed the huge 
horned head and sinister sad eyes of that 
monstrous figure Christian grapples in the 
Valley of the Shadow. And, on other 
nights, when the sea-wind came up, and 
shook the house, and roared in the chimney, 
we heard the roll of charioted armies, and 
the cry of the last trump, and felt the end 
had come. Never did painter see such 
faces as we saw looking in at that narrow 
window ; grotesque, lean, scarred, horned, 
malicious, horrible—very seldom indeed 
flower-sweet or fairy-fashioned ; for we who 
heard much of the devil and the judgment- 
day were not permitted to hear of fairies, 
because these were considered the inventions 
of an idle fancy. There was a really terrible 
fascination in that window. It came to be 
a regular thing to whisper to each other 
through the darkness, “ What do you see 
to-night ?” With small moist hands clasped 
together we would sit up in the bed, and 
gaze and gaze upon that window till all the 
little leaden panes became dancing eyes ; 
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and then we would suddenly pull the clothes 
over our heads, and promise to stand by 
one another if the judgment-day really was 
coming before morning. 

Mary, who always had a more stolid way 
than I of looking at things, used to say to me, 
“« After all, if we’re good we shall be all right, 
sha’n’t we ?” 

“But that’s just it,’ I replied. “I 
don’t know whether I am really bad or 
good.” 

“«Oh, I know though,” she answered. “ I’m 
good.” 

«That shows what a prig you are,” I 
said, hotly. “Father says it’s a sign of 
being very bad when any one says he’s 
good.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t say I’m bad when I’m not,” 
she retorted. 

«‘ But you are bad,” I cried ; for I was really 
angry to think that Mary should be such 
a prig, and should take so little account of 
my feelings, after promising to stand by 
me. 

“ Everybody’s bad; father says so when 
he preaches. And you’re worse than I am. 
You laugh at old Pugh, and imitate him 
falling out of the chair, and he’s a local 
preacher.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s no harm in laughing. I 
’spect God laughs sometimes,” she replied, 
indomitably. 

Then mother came up, and made us tell 
her what we had been talking about. She 
was very kind, but she didn’t make things 
clearer, She only said, ‘‘ Well, dears, you 
had better not think about these things.” 

“But I can’t help it,” I said. “I lie here, 
and think and think, till my mind is in a 
perfect whirl. Why did God make the devil ? 
And what’s the good of burning up the 
world, after taking so much trouble to make 
it?” 

“T can’t tell you, dear,” she answered. 
“There are many things we don’t know. 
It’s much better not to think about these 
things.” 

“ Very well,” I said, with an air of relief, 
*‘ T won’t think of these things any more. I'll 
give up religion.” 

Which was a conclusion she did not antici- 
pate, and it must have surprised her ex- 
ceedingly. 

So the pictures come and go in that 
wonderful crystal we call memory. The 
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THE STORY 


implacable years lift their folds, and at the 
end of tremulous perspectives the past has set 
its shadowy stage, and the drama plays itself 
out, 

If you were to go to South Barton to-day, 
you would see, no doubt, the straggling street 
still asleep in sunshine, and the old yellow- 
washed house with the faded red curtains at 
the lower window—but you would not see 
what I see. I should see at the window 
the face of Georgianna, with dark hair in 
tumbled curls, falling over a white, full brow, 
and sad sweet eyes, looking vaguely for her 
lost lover. I should meet upon the stairs 
an older woman, holding a worn account- 
book in her anxious, work-roughened hands, 
going up to the study for one of those 
painful Friday conferences, when ways and 
means were discussed. Ah! and there is 
the garden at the back, and the very bed of 
vegetable marrows, beside which my father 
once stood, pointing to the great yellow bell- 
shaped flowers and explaining to a boy’s 
understanding all the wonder of the bees 
travelling from flower to flower with the 
essences of life. And the wood-shed is 
there, and the mud-wall against which the 
pear-tree blossomed, and beyond the tiled 
wall top the orchard-covered uplands, heaved 
like foam-flecked waves against the blue 
sky. 

I did not know in those childish days all 
the pathos of the tragedy that went on in 
that quiet house. I saw the figures grouped 
upon the stage, and here and there caught 
the meaning of the dialogue, and witnessed 
a scene that could not be forgotten. The 
piece is long since played out, and now I 
understand it. I saw it with the child’s 
eyes: I interpret it now by the man’s ex- 
perience. 


CHAPTER II 
FICTION versus CABBAGES 


* HannAH! Hannah!” 

The voice sounded imperiously at the top 
of the stair from the study-door. It was a 
primitive house and had no bells. When 
we wanted one another we lifted up our 
voices, or used our feet. 

Half a dozen times a day that imperative 
demand for Hannah would be heard. Then 
there would follow a rapid pushing back of 
chairs in the sitting-room, or a clash of 
crockery in the kitchen, and Georgianna would 
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appear, hurrying, as though pursued by her 
interrupted labours. 

She was slightly and yet somewhat squarely 
built, with little pretension to beauty. Her 
face, however, had a certain fineness of out- 
line, in spite of the large mouth and uncertain 
nose. The forehead was full and nobly 
curved, and the eyes, of a dark greyish hue, 
were soft and lovely. Even as a child I 
used to notice the delicate pencilling of her 
eyebrows, each of an exquisitely perfect curve, 
slightly but beautifully executed. Her hair 
was dark, a deep brown that came near to. 
black, and was worn in long curls, as was 
the fashion in those days. As a whole the 
face bespoke infinite kindness and good- 
humour ; but the eyes added another element, 
a certain depth of yearning, a look of sadness. 
They were the sort of eyes that seem to be 
always looking for something, and never 
finding it. They were lucid as a sun-touched 
pool of mountain water: yet they had depth 
folded behind depth in them. Strange things 
looked out of those eyes; they asked many 
questions of the world, to which the world 
was stolidly indifferent, I fear. 

Georgianna was a fine but not a useful 
name. It had been softened into Annie 
for the use of children, who could not be 
expected to tackle the many-syllabled preten- 
tiousness of Georgianna. It is characteristic 
of my father that he hardened it into Hannah. 
He was prosaic in all his thoughts, and he 
liked plain names. Besides, Georgianna was 
not a name of his giving, and he felt justified 
in disregarding it. 

The explanation of this last sentence is 
that he had married, somewhat late in life,. 
a widow with two children. The children 
were George and Georgianna. He was a just 
man, and he did his duty by them, But 
from the first he must have discovered in 
them a difference of fibre, a temperament. 
foreign to hisown. ‘That touch of sentiment, 
which had so strangely named the girl Georgi- 
anna, was perhaps also responsible for the- 
unsatisfied passion that looked out from her. 
soft eyes. It was the bequest of the dead. 
sailor-father—a vibration of the far-away un-- 
quiet sea where his bones lay. 

A little drop of that salt immensity which 
rolled round the world must have entered: 
her blood at birth, and like an acid had 
ached along the nerves and produced in 
the brain a throb of dissatisfaction like the- 
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«lissatisfaction of the sea. But in her step- 
father there was no such element. For him 
nothing was vague or mysterious. He saw 
things in their hard outlines, and his per- 
spectives ended in definite goals. He had 
always walked on the firm land, and had 
never felt beneath him the throb of enormous 
waters communicating a stir and piquancy 
to the thick, slow blood. That dear and 
sentimental name, the unrevised fancy of 
the impulsive sailor-father, seemed to him 
an exaggeration, a foolish use of the super- 
lative, and it offended him like a misstate- 
ment of truth. Wherefore, he altered it to 
Hannah. 

“Hannah! Hannah!” 

The voice was imperious, but not unloving. 
He loved her, though hardly with that pride 
which he felt for us, his own children. She 
always felt in his presence a tendency to 
self-defence, because she was conscious of 
being judged. He had from the first com- 
pletely dominated her, as he had that dear 
grey-haired mother we all so loved. Without 
intending it, certainly without acknowledging 
it in so many words, as the girl had become 
a woman, she had instinctively rallied on her 
mother’s side, and they had the conscious- 
ness of being partners in an innocent defensive 
league. Against what? Neither would have 
said. But each felt a certain awe of that 
prosaic tenant of the study. They feared 
the obstinate strength of his will. They felt 
that there were elements in their natures 
which he would never understand. 

The querulous click of the sewing-machine 
in the sitting-room ceased. ‘The two women 
looked at one another apprehensively, and 
then put aside the shirt that they were 
making for me, who had to go away to 
school in a week. Overhead they had heard 
the restless footfall for the last half-hour, 
and now the authoritative cry of “ Hannah ” 
sounded ominous. 

‘‘What can it be he wants now? I left 
him busy making his ‘plan,’ and accounts 
are not due till to-morrow.” 

“¢ Goodness knows,” said Hannah. 
don’t you worry, mother. I daresay it’s 
nothing much. I'll go and see.” 

She pushed back her dark curls, which 
had fallen over her face as she stooped at 
the machine, and ran upstairs. 

For a moment the mother returned to her 
work, and the whirr and click of the wheels 
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once more filled the room. But her heart 
had ceased to be in her task. The whirr 
slackened, the work lay in her lap. She 
took off her spectacles, leaned back in the 
chair, and listened. 

Half an hour passed, and then the study- 
door banged, and Georgianna reappeared. 
She had been crying. 

‘What is it, dear? Tell me at once! 
What has he been saying ?” 

“‘ Oh, it’s about my reading, to begin with. 
I was so tired when I went to bed last night 
that I fell asleep over my book. I left the 
candle burning. When he went round the 
house at half-past twelve he found out all 
about it. It was a book Mr. Sprague lent 
me.” 

“ Well?” 

** And he says the book isn’t fit for me 
to read. He’s seen in the Watcher that it’s 
really written by a woman, though the name is 
a man’s. He says she must bea bad woman, 
or she wouldn’t want to conceal her name. 
Besides, he’s been reading it. He opened 
on that part about Hetty Sorrel and Arthur 
Donnithorne in the wood, and he says it’s 
a wicked book, and that it is corrupting, and 
he won’t have his house corrupted !” 

She could not help saying the last words 
with a slight pompous roll, such as father often 
used in preaching. She was a born mimic, 
and in spite of her annoyance she laughed. 

But she instantly grew serious again. 

‘“‘T don’t mind so much for the book,” 
she continued, “but what do you think 
he’s going to do? He says he shall send 
it back to Mr. Sprague, and give him a 
word of assort. You know what that means, 
mother ! ” 

Yes! they both knew, only too well. “A 
word of assort”’ usually meant a philippic, 
entirely conscientious of course, but as de- 
liberately stern and insulting as a man 
possessed of a vigorous rhetorical vocabulary 
could make it. People who had received 
‘“‘a word of assort” from the Rev. William 
Romilly never forgot it. And they rarely 
forgave it. 

‘¢ Qh, but he mustn’t,” exclaimed mother, 
in alarm. “I’m sure Mr. Sprague meant 
no harm. He’s very kind, and I consider 
him a most respectable young man.” 

“ Yes, but father doesn’t, you see, mother. 
He says that Mr. Sprague never goes to a 
place of worship, and smokes in the streets, 
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and that horrible old Pugh told father that 
he knew Mr.-Sprague had been seen at 
Exeter races. And it’s all a lie, I believe; 
and even if it were true it’s horribly mean to 
talk about it, and I hate such ways!” 

Poor little mother! How plainly I can 
see her perking her dear grey-ringletted 
head on one side as she meditated this 
dilemma. For the fact was that she was 
almost as much afraid of Mr. Sprague as 
her husband, but she was unwilling to ac- 
knowledge it. Mr. Sprague was no doubt a 
most respectable young man. He had dark 
wavy hair, and a pair of rather bold blue 
eyes, and was always well-dressed, as became 
the manager of Tolfree’s Bank at the top of 
the High Street. He was quite superior 
to the young men of South Barton, and was 
abundantly conscious of the fact. He had 
books regularly forwarded him from Exeter, 
and the servants at the Bank had industri- 
ously spread many interesting rumours of 
his Sybarite propensities. It was commonly 
reported that he had a bath every morning, 
that his extravagance in clean shirts was 
absolutely prodigal, and every one knew 
that those beautifully fitting coats of his were 
imported direct from Exeter. There was 
a flavour of Byronic mystery—and some 
said of wickedness—that clung to him ; and 
this, alas! added to his fascination. And 
it was undoubtedly true that he never went 
to church, and had been even met with a 
pipe in his mouth on Sunday mornings, 
strolling leisurely toward the moors, in the 
company of a peculiarly unsaintly looking 
dog of the terrier species, with cropped ears 
and no tail to speak of. He had, however, 
been to chapel—twice. He had professed 
himself attracted by the eloquence of the 
Rev. William Romilly ; but Georgianna knew 
better. At least she thought she did. 

If it had been the aim of Mr. Sprague to 
conciliate father by causing himself to be 
shown twice into the minister’s pew, on 
Sunday evenings, it must be confessed that 
he had totally failed. Instead of being 
flattered by the attendance of so interesting 
a prodigal, he was only offended by his 
presumption. He did not even see the 
prodigal: all he perceived was the dandy 
who soared above the simplicities of South 
Barton. What right had he to sit side by side 
with “ Hannah,” and pretend to sing from the 
same book? And as he glanced at the pair 
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from his pulpit, vague anger had begun to 
burn in his heart. If Hannah married, she 
ought to marry a minister, or at least some 
decent man of her own communion. Be- 
sides, this young man did not intend to 
marry her. He was only amusing himself, 
and he would make Hannah talked about. 

But Georgianna, in her simplicity, had 
very different thoughts about him. She had 
hardly been permitted to speak to a young 
man through all her bringing-up, and any 
youths she might have met were all of one 
pattern. They spoke with the same accent, 
shared the same prejudices, had the same 
notions ; they were good young men all of 
them, with just the same type of goodness. 
One possibly wore a white tie, and another 
a black, but they were as alike as peas. 
Their chief talk was of the ‘¢ denomination,” 
and the horizon of their little world was 
rigidly set by the weekly sectarian news- 
paper. They professed exactly the same 
religious experiences even, and their talk 
ran in the same groove—some going a little 
further along the groove, some not so far— 
but none attempting to surmount its limits. 
Yes, they were simply so many peas in a 
tube, affected by different degrees of pro- 
pulsion ; and Georgianna, who was always 
eager to realise that elusive romantic element 
which she felt to be somewhere in the world, 
had found them dismally uninteresting. 

Sprague was different—in that was his 
chief charm. He was no automaton: he 
moved in accord with certain vital impulses. 
He represented an unknown world, and 
novel ways of thinking and of living. He 
arrested the attention of Hannah by sur- 
prising her. 

Since those two visits to the chapel he 
had managed to draw her into acquaintance- 
ship. Probably he himself could not have 
said quite what impulse made him wish to 
know her better. But he had recognised in 
her what few had recognised, a sensitive and 
imaginative mind. ‘That full brow was not 
curved over an empty chamber, those lucid 
eyes had secrets in them worth discovery. 
He had lent her books partly out of pure 
good-natured pleasure in her pleasure ; 
partly because he was intellectually lonely, 
and it was a keen delight to meet any one 
in South Barton who could take an interest 
in the books which had captivated his own 
thoughts. And in such books they had 
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found a hundred subtle points of contact, 
and each had thought over this or that 
passage of impassioned sentiment, “ I wonder 
how he—or she—felt when reading that 
page.” The books that passed between them 
were like sensitive instruments, on whose 
tense strings each felt the vibration of the 
other’s personality. They were the vehicle 
of a delightful intimacy. 

“Oh, but he mustn’t,” said the mother 
again. ‘* We mustn’t let him do it. Can’t 
we write a little note ourselves to Mr. 
Sprague, and explain that we don’t quite 
like the book and return it?” 

“It’s my belief he intends taking it back 
himself,” said Hannah, gloomily. “I saw 
him looking for his boots.” 

And just then a heavy foot was heard on 
the stair, and the door was pushed vigor- 
ously back, and father stood before them. 

He was not a big man, but his stoutness 
gave an impression of height. His hair was 
still dark, but the beard was iron-grey. The 
face had fine lines in it, and in youth must 
nave been handsome. The eyes were small, 
of a keen, clear grey, and the mouth was 
firm. I do not think that he had ever been 
a very happy man. He had lived in a self- 
absorbed way with eyes too much turned 
inward. As he had grown older his habits 
of solitude and taciturnity had grown upon 
him. He was an anxious man, who kept his 
anxieties to himself. He saw the roads of 
the future peopled by shadows, and feared 
them. His life had been unsuccessful, and 
though he never said a word about it, he ielt 
it, and brooded over it night and day. 

I can see him yet as he appeared that 
morning—wearing an old camlet coat, much 
rubbed at the seams, a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, and carrying a stout vine stick. His 
boots were one of the mysteries of my child- 
hood : they were of the sort called Welling- 
tons, and the puzzle was how any human 
foot could be screwed into them, or with- 
drawn from them. For boots he had a perfect 
monomania, they were his one extravagance. 
He had a dozen pairs carefully ranged on the 
lowest shelf of the bookcase: short Welling- 
tons and long Wellingtons, with a pair or two 
of Bluchers thrown in for variety; boots for all 
seasons and all weathers, and only to be worn 
accordingly. Perhaps I ought to have said 
for all duties also: for we children noticed 
that the Bluchers were only worn on rare 


occasions of cheerful expansiveness, but the 
thick-soled Wellingtons indicated an obsti- 
nate attack on some unpleasant duty. To-day 
he wore the Wellingtons. 

“ Well,” he said, looking grimly at the two 
women, “ you see I’m going. I suppose I 
must give up my morning. I can’t let this 
sort of thing go on any longer. I’m going 
to give young Sprague a word of assort, and 
tell him in future to keep his immoral litera- 
ture to himself.” 

** You don’t mean to say you’re going to 
the Bank ?” said mother. 

‘‘ Why not? I can say what I have to say 
just as well in the Bank as anywhere else. 
And if there are any people to hear me, so 
much the better.” 

‘** But it’s not immoral literature,” said 
Hannah, indignantly. ‘It’s a good book. 
There’s a sermon in it, only you didn’t happen 
to open at the right place.” 

*‘ T openéd at the place where you’d been 
reading, Miss. You had turned the page 
down. I didn’t need to read any further. 
Besides, the Watcher says the woman who 
wrote it is a dangerous woman, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

‘“ Well, I don’t believe it, even if the 
Watcher does say it,” cried Hannah, hotly. 
“It’s a good book, and I don’t see how a 
bad woman can write a good book.” 

** And I say it’s a bad book, and I won’t 
be contradicted in myown house. Hannah, 
don’t try me beyond endurance. I’ve done 
my best to bring you up properly, and I know 
what’s good for you better than you.” 

“ But, dear,” said mother, gently, blinking 
up through her spectacles and standing with 
hands clasped before her, “ even if the book 
isn’t quite nice, I’m sure Mr. Sprague meant 
no harm. He’s a most respectable young 
man. He only lent the book to Annie out of 
kindness.” 

** How do you know that, Jane? It’sa 
pretty sort of kindness to lend young girls 
books that corrupt the mind. How do you 
know what harm he means or doesn’t mean ?" 
Besides, I should have thought that Hannah 
hadn’t much time to read; and if she did 
want to read, she might read the Mirror, 


though even that’s a sinful mixing up of 


sacred and secular things, which I don’t ap- 
prove.” 

The two women saw the hopelessness of 
argument. 
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** Then mother came up and made us tell her what we had been talking about” 


that the thick vine stick, and the high Wel- 
lingtons, meant some sort of determined 
assault on somebody, whose sins needed 
punishment. If only some diversion could 
be effected! If only they could get posses- 
sion of that obnoxious book and send it back 
secretly, with a polite little note! 

And just then by good luck, a diversion 
came. A shambling figure, red-faced and 
red-whiskered, wearing an old moleskin waist- 
coat and a fur cap, shuffled past the window, 
across the small paved court, to the back- 
door. Under his arm he carried a pile of 
darkish green plants, with limp leaves and 
roots sticking out in forlorn exposure. 

“Well, if that isn’t Dawkins, with your 
cabbage plants, dear. I do believe he’s come 
to set them.” 

‘He'll do no such thing,” said father. 


“He doesn’t know anything about setting 
XXV—a 


them. They’ll have to wait till I come 
back.” 

‘“ Well, that’s true, dear. I suppose they'll 
have to wait. But it’s a pity, because the 
sun ‘ll be on the garden in the afternoon, 
and if they’re planted in the sun they'll 
mostly die.” 

For a moment he looked at mother keenly, 
half-suspecting the ruse ; but she only smiled, 
the dear hypocrite, with the most delightful 
meekness and innocence. 

“JT don’t know but what you’re right, 
Jane,” he said, slowly. ‘ Perhaps I’d better 
go and see to things at once, and Dawkins 
can help me if he likes.” 

Poor Dawkins! all the vials of wrath 
meant for that bad young bank-manager 
descended on his imperturbable head that 
morning. He’d never found the minister so 
testy, and told his mate over a glass of beer 
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that night, that “that there Methody parson 
were a queer ’un when he were put out. 
Wanted to tell me I didn’t know nothing 
about cabbage-planting ! but I let ’un go on, 
I did. Hell know the difference when the 
spring do coome. He’ve gone and planted 
?em all too deep, he have, an’ the spring, 
when her do coome, ’Il teach him what a fule 
he were. You'll see,” and Dawkins chuckled. 

But there were two women who blessed 
cabbages that morning as they have rarely 
been blessed, since the days when the 
Romans introduced them into these islands. 

When they saw the camlet coat (not the 
same, but a much older one, with a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief sticking out of 
the tail) duly bent over the cabbage-holes, 
they went quietly into the study, and took 
away the book which had wrought such tri- 
bulation. Then they sat down and with 
much cogitation indited that polite little note 
to Mr. Sprague. It would have been deemed 
immodest for Georgianna to have written 
herself, so it was mother who wrote in that 
delicate sloped handwriting of hers, the fol- 
lowing stiff little message : 

“Mrs. Romilly thanks Mr. Sprague very 
much for his book, which she returns. She 
is sorry to say that for the next month both 
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she and her daughter will be so busy with 
household matters, that there will be no time 
for reading.” 

“ T don’t think he can take that amiss, do 
your” 

“It doesn’t sound very gracious,” said 
Hannah. “You might add a postscript 
saying we have enjoyed the book.” 

The cabbage-planting took some hours, 
and then there was a general tidying-up of 
the garden to be gone through. Dinner was 
hastily dispatched; when father came in, very 
red and hot, to his four o’clock tea, he was 
quite cheerful.’ He was aglow with his victory 
over Dawkins. He never mentioned Mr. 
Sprague again till he was smoking his last 
pipe before bed. When he did, mother 
remarked casually that as he had been so 
busy with the cabbages, she had sent the 
book back herself. 

“ T’m glad you agree with me,” he replied. 
“ T’m generally right in my views, and Hannah 
is at an age when she needs protection.” 

Georgianna stooped lower over her sewing 
and smiled. She did not explain that Mr. 
Sprague had sent her “ Silas Marner,” feeling 
sure she would enjoy another book by the 
same author, and that it was at that moment 
lying on her knees, beneath the tablecloth. 


THE LEGENDARY INFANCY OF CHRIST 


By THE Very Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


=\T is a matter of real astonish- 
ment that outside the circle 
of the Canonical Gospels so 
few reminiscences are pre- 
served of the Perfect Man, 
who, though He was the 
Son of God, yet lived asa living man among 
living men. There are multitudes of his- 
torical celebrities respecting the incidents of 
whose lives endless details and anecdotes 
have been recorded and preserved. It is 
little short of amazing that neither history 
nor tradition should have embalmed for us 
one certain or precious saying or circum- 
stance in the life of the Saviour of Mankind, 
except the comparatively few events recorded 
in four very brief biographies. St: Paul 





has preserved for us the one deep word of 
the Lord Jesus, how He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive”; and it is 
just possible that the rule, “ Approve your- 
selves trustworthy moneychangers,” quoted 
by several of the Fathers, which, after all, is 
little more than an epitome of the Parables 
of the Talents and the Pounds, may be a 
true recollection of His words. Many of the 
* unrecorded sayings ” of Christ (the agrapha 
dogmata) are profound and forcible, and it is 
far from improbable that some of them may 
be a true echo of what He said; but there 
is not one of them which adds a new thought 
or a new lesson to those contained in the 
authentic discourses and parables. It is quite 
certain that »neither from. the Apocryphal 
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THE LEGENDARY INFANCY OF CHRIST 


Gospels, nor from any other source, do we 
derive one anecdote or even one hint upon 
which we can rely as expressing a single 
new feature of His example, or a single ad- 
ditional particular of His mortal life. 

We could not have a more signal proof of 
this total failure of tradition than the as- 
tounding fact that, not only at this day, but 
even in the early. centuries, there was not 
even a dim remembrance as to the physical 
appearance of the King of Glory. Was He 
of beautiful features and commanding aspect, 
or was He of marred visage and mean 
appearance? We might surely have antici- 
pated that so much at least might have 
been remembered. But it was not. The 
descriptions of Christ, which for centuries 
haunted and dominated the numberless 
endeavours of Art to represent Him during 
and since the Middle Ages, were late 
forgeries, not earlier at the earliest than the 
seventh or eighth centuries. As early as 
the fourth and fifth centuries it was disputed 
whether He was “the chief among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely,” “fairer than 
the children of men,” and “endowed with 
the oil of gladness above His fellows”; or 
whether He was smitten, and stricken, and 
ugly (dveedjc), and dwarfish (pexpdc), and 
perhaps even a leper (“ Nos putavimus eum 
quasi lJeprosum,” Isaiah liii.). The earlier 
view that he was exceptionally unbeautiful in 
appearance prevailed mainly in consequence 
of the false conception of life, and the 
revolting glorification of dirt and unnatural 
asceticism, which invaded Christianity from 
Paganism and the East, and upheld before 
‘Christians the ideal of yogis and fakirs. 
The belief that there must have been 
** something starry” in the look of Christ, 
and that one who was repellent in aspect 
could never have won the passionate adora- 
tion of multitudes, commended itself to the 
opinion of the great fourth-century Fathers, 
who, further, rightly argued that His out- 
ward form could not but have been trans- 
lucent with the divine moral and spiritual 
beauty within. But the remarkable thing is 
that neither party of those who treated the 
subject from opposite points of view was 
able to claim the slightest authority of tradi- 
tion for their opinion on a subject so full of 
interest. They argued exclusively 4 priori, 
from what they regarded as most fitting, or 


.@ posteriori from their interpretation of pas- 


‘represent tradition at all. 
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sages in Isaiah and the Psalms. Nor did 
the earliest efforts of Christian Art afford 
them the smallest assistance. For nearly 
five centuries it was generally regarded as 
profane, among the greatest writers and 
thinkers in the Church, to attempt any 
naturalistic representation of Christ at all. 
The sweet and simple artists of the Cata- 
combs, with no exception before the fourth 
century, and with but few exceptions for two 
or three centuries later, only ¢dealised Him 
as a radiant boy; and men like Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, and Asterius were even shocked 
and scandalised by any wish or attempt to 
paint the human Christ in any naturalistic 
method, or otherwise than by way of symbol. 

Now if tradition could not even tell the 
Christian inquirer of sixteen or seventeen 
hundred years ago whether the mortal linea- 
ments of Jesus were beautiful or ill-favoured, 
it is supremely unlikely that it should have 
preserved any other particulars. In point 
of fact the Apocryphal Gospels do not 
They are for the 
most part poor, valueless, ill-guided, and to 
a great extent heretical figments. 

Happily their authors, some of whom 
wrote as late as the seventh and eighth 
centuries, had not the audacity to pretend 
that they could reproduce any of Christ’s 
essential teaching. They occupied them- 
selves exclusively with the invention of 
imaginary details about His infancy, or 
about His Cross, His Passion and His visit 
to the unseen world. 

It may then be asked “ What can we 
possibly gain from reading these jejune and 
often even objectionable fictions ?” 

Several answers may be given apart from the 
fact that it is always interesting to watch the 
tendency of human speculations about sacred 
things. First of all they furnish a melan- 
choly proof of the sort of way in which many 
Christians had begun, as time went on, to 
form most distorted and erroneous opinions 
about the person and character of Christ. 
Secondly, they furnish us with a striking gauge 
of the unapproachable and immeasurable 
superiority of the Canonical Gospels. Thirdly, 
they show us that such was the unique 
divinity of Christ that He stood infinitely 
above all the capabilities of human invention. 
Whenever men venture to give the reins to 
their imagination respecting Him, even with 
the intention to exalt and magnify, they do 
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but instantly dwarf and degrade His sinless- 
ness and His supreme majesty. 

We are at present only concerned with 
the Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy. 
They are six in number. The Protevan- 
gelium, or Gospel of St. James ; the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew; the Gospel of the 
Nativity of Mary; the History of Joseph 
the Carpenter; the Gospel of Thomas 
(extant in three recensions) ; and the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy. 

‘Two passages only have ever struck me in 
the Apocrypha. 

One is the 18th chapter of the Gospel of 
James. It preserves the tradition, which we 
derive from other sources also, and which is 
intrinsically probable, that the Nativity took 
place in a cavern at Bethlehem; and then, 
stumbling into accidental sublimity, it de- 
scribes the co-instantaneous pause of hushed 
amazement which is supposed to have oc- 
curred at the awful moment of Christ’s 
mortal birth. ‘ And I, Joseph, walked, and 
I walked not ; and I looked up into the air,- 
and saw the air violently agitated ; I looked 
up at the pole of heaven and saw it sta- 
tionary, and the fowls of heaven still ; and I 
looked at the earth and saw a vessel lying, 
and workmen reclining by it, and their 
hands in the vessel, and those who handled 
did not handle it, and those who took did 
not lift, and those who presented it to their 
mouth did not present it, but the faces ofall 
were looking up; and I saw the sheep 
scattered and the sheep stood, and the 
shepherd lifted up his hand to strike them, 
his hand remained up ; and I looked at the 
stream of the river, and I saw that the 
mouths of the kids were down, and not 
drinking ; and everything which was being 
impelled forward, was intercepted in its 
course.” 

The second is a harmless and pretty 
anecdote in the forty-first chapter of the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, which would 
make an exquisite subject for a picture, 
though I have seen but one very slight 
sketch which ever attempted to represent it. 
It is: 

“ Now in the month of Adar, Jesus 
assembled the boys as if He were their king. 
They strewed their garments on the ground 
and He sat upon them. Then they put on 
His head a crown, wreathed of flowers, and, 
like attendants waiting on a king, they stood 


in order on His right hand and on His left. 
And whoever passed that way, the boys took 
him by force, saying ‘Come hither, and 
adore the king, and then proceed on thy 
way.’” 

I might, perhaps, have added a fourth 
reason why it is worth while to read the 
Apocryphal Gospels. It is that these stories 
from them acquired a wide vogue throughout 
Christendom, and produced a deep impres- 
sion on the belief, superstition, and art of 
the Middle Ages. The names of Joachim 
and Anna, the supposed parents of the 
Virgin, and the stories about them which 
occupied the pencils of a host of artists— 
and among them such men as Giotto, Fra 
Angelico, Leonardo, Raphael, and Titian— 
are derived exclusively from these forgeries. 

Passing over these, and the many legends 
of the Virgin—which, however, are not yet 
due to Mariolatry, but to the desire to glorify 
Jesus through her—we come to the pretended 
anecdotes about Jesus as a boy. 

1. Many of them are mere translations 
into hard prose of the metaphors of the 
Prophets and Psalmists. Thus, since we 
read in the Psalms, “ Praise the Lord upon 
earth ye dragons and all deeps,” we are told 
that when Jesus was a child, dragons came 
out of a cave and worshipped him. If we 
read in the Canticles, “I will go up to the 
palm tree, I will take hold of its boughs,” we 
have the story that during the flight into 
Egypt Mary longed to refresh herself with 
ripe dates, and Jesus commanded the palm 
branches to bow down to her, rewarding 
their obedience by sending a palm branch to 
heaven by the hands of angels, and making 
it the sign of victory; a scene which sug- 
gested pictures of supreme loveliness to 
Raphael and to Correggio. If the prophet 
says, ‘‘ The idols of Egypt shall be moved at 
His presence,” the prophecy is transmuted 
into the tale that as the Holy Family enteredi 
the city of Hermopolis the 365 idols of its: 
temple all fell with their faces to the earth, 
in consequence of which the priests and alb 
the people were at once converted. 

If we read in Isaiah, ‘‘ The ox knoweth his. 
owner and the ass his master’s crib,” and in 
another verse, “In the midst of the years. 
shalt thou be known ”—with the mistransla- 
tion of the Septuagint “in the midst of two 
animals shalt thou be recognised ””—we are 
furnished with the tale, reproduced in so 
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many. thousand pictures, and even in the 
Catacombs, that, as Jesus lay in the manger, 
the ox and the ass worshipped Him. 

2. Another large class of the apocryphal 
stories of the Infancy consists in a multipli- 
cation of extravagant and meaningless 
miracles. There is not a single miracle of 
the Gospels which does not teach us deep 
lessons ; there is-not a single miracle invented 
in these fictions which does. In the Gospels, 
the evangelist’s every miracle is a revelation : 
dum narrant facta, produnt mysteria; but 
the apocryphal miracles of the Infancy 
are mere startling thaumaturgy. The boy 
Jesus drops all kinds of robes into a single 
dyer’s vat, and when the dyer is vexed, He 
pulls them all out dyed with the different 
colours required ; He “‘profanes” the Sabbath 
by making sparrows of clay, and when he is 
reproved for it by the Scribes he claps His 
hands and makes them fly. Breaking a 
pitcher he brings back water to His mother 
in His robe. While working in the carpenter’s 
shop He sees Joseph vexed because the two 
beams for a couch are of unequal length, and 
Jesus pulls the shorter one to the requisite 
size. He is accused of having pushed a boy 
from a housetop, and killed him, He there- 
fore leaps down from the roof, raises the boy 
to life, and makes him acknowledge that it 
was another lad who had given him the 
push. He changes into kids some boys who 
had hidden themselves from Him when He 
wanted them to play with Him; and then, 
at the entreaty of their mothers, retransforms 
them into boys. It is needless to touch 
further on this prodigality of superfluous and 
unmeaning portents. 

3. But, worse than this, the Apocryphal 
Gospels, from the ignorance, and probably, 
in most instances, from the heretical opinions 
of their writers, make the boy Jesus positively 
tepulsive in character. He is implacably 
revengeful. and cruelly remorseless. He 
becomes the terror of the neighbourhood in 
which He lives, so that, because of Him, 
His parents live in perpetual disquietude and 
alarm. He is pert, petulant, and intolerable 
to His teachers, and instead of listening to 
their instructions, lectures them on “ physics 
and mctaphysics, hyperphysics and _hypo- 
physics.” Let one or two instances suffice. 

i. “When the Lord Jesus was returning 
home with Joseph in the evening he met a 
boy who ran to thrust Him so violently that 


He fell down. The Lord Jesus said unto 
him ‘ As thou hast thrown Me down, so shalt 
thou fall and not rise.’ And the same hour 
the boy fell down, and breathed his last.” 

ii. Again, Jesus had been making some 
pools and channels of water, and “ the son 
of Annas the Scribe was standing there with 
Joseph, and took a branch of willow and 
spilled the water which Jesus had collected. 
And when Jesus saw what was done, He was 
angry and said to him, ‘ Wicked, impious, 
and foolish one, wherein have the pools 
wronged thee? Behold now, thou shalt also 
wither as a tree.’ And suddenly the boy 
withered altogether.” When the parents 
complained, his mother came and entreated 
Him to be less wrathful. “ But He said ‘ He 
was worthy of death because he destroyed 
the works which I had wrought.’ Therefore 
his mother besought Him saying, ‘ Do not, 
my Lord, because they all rise against us.’ 
And He, not willing that His mother should 
be grieved, spurned the body of the dead 
with His right foot, and said to him, ‘ Arise, 
O son of iniquity, for thou art not worthy to 
enter into the rest of thy Father.’ Then he 
who was dead arose and departed.” 

iii. Again, when He is sent to a teacher 
to learn His letters, the master begins im- 
periously to teach Him, saying, “ Say Aleph.” 
But Jesus said to him, ‘ First tell me what 
Beth is.’ The master, being angry, struck 
Him with a rod of storax-wood; and soon 
after he smote Him he died. And Jesus 
returned home to His mother. But Joseph 
being afraid, called Mary to him, and said, 
‘ Know truly that my soul is sad unto death 
on account of that boy.’” 

It is, then, abundantly clear that the 
spurious James, and Matthew, and the 
others, have not only nothing genuine to 
teach us about Christ, but that the picture 
of Him which they represent is utterly 
debased. The genuine Gospels were written 
for our learning, not for our amusement; to 
promote our salvation, not to gratify our 
curiosity. Their very silence is eloquent 
with truth. What do they tell us of the Infant 
and the youthful Christ? They give us the 
narrative of His Incarnation ; they present 
us with the picture of the sweet, submissive 
years spent in the shop of the carpenter at 
Nazareth ; but from His early return from 
Egypt to Galilee, up to the commencement 
of His ministry, when He “ began to be 
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about thirty years old,” they preserve but 
one anecdote and one word. The one 
anecdote is the story of that visit to Jerusalem 
which was probably connected with what we 
should cai. zlis Confirmation; and this to 
show us how, in His earliest years, He loved 
His Father’s House of Prayer. The one 
word is “the Carpenter,” in the disdainful 
question of the vulgar and the ignorant, who 
thought that they had abolished His claims 
when they asked, “Is not this the Car- 
penter?” That one word tells us all that 
is to be told of more than twenty years, 
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during which He grew “in wisdom, and 
stature, and favour with God and man.” A 
scanty record? Not scanty for its purpose, 
for in that one word it revealed to all man- 
kind nothing less than the sacred dignity of 
labour;,and the blessed truth that the true 
grandeur and meaning of human life depends 
neither on rank nor fame, neither on the 
glare of publicity, nor on the entourage of 
power, nor on the multitude of things which 
a man possesseth, but on his creation after 
God’s image, and on the sign of his redemp- 
tion marked visibly upon his forehead. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS 
AMONG THE PHILISTINES 


By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 
















¥ PPROACH- 
ING Pales- 
. tine by the 
steamer 
from Egypt, 
you see a 
yellowish streak 
along the shore, 
and a very level 
plain bounded by 

a blue mountain- 
wall. That plain is 
Philistia, which was 
once so important as 
4 to give to the Holy 
=— : Land its name of 
Palestine. Indeed, 

Philistia is the name for Palestine in the Old 
Testament (Psalm Ixxxvii. 4). When we wish 
to orientate and grasp the outlines of a 
country, we must begin with a fixed centre 
round which growing geographical knowledge 
will readily gather and consolidate. Out of 
all the maps made by other men, one must 
make a working map for himself. I will ex- 
plain how the best mind-map of Palestine, in 
my opinion, may be constructed. Palestine 
is “a land of hills and valleys. It is divided 
into four parts, or two pairs of parts: two 


plains and two mountain ranges, which lie 
alongside of each other ; first a plain, and 
then a mountain range. The plains of 
Sharon and Philistia lie along the shore, the 
dividing line being somewhere north of 
Joppa. The limestone range of hills in the 
centre is like the bared bones of a herring. 
You have the spine, and also the rocky 
ridges branching out from it on each side, 
like uneven, twisted ribs. Beyond the deep 
trench of the Jordan rises the table-land of 
Moab and Gilead. This is the mind-map 
which I have found most useful, and it 
offers a support to all further knowledge of 
the country. 

Jaffa, the only port for Jerusalem, gave 
the average Jew his ruling idea of the Great 
Sea, as he called it. The rocks and sea 
here are very treacherous ; and the harbour, 
if harbour it can be called, has more perils. 
than the earth-shaking ocean. This fact 
largely accounts for that Jewish terror of the 
sea which is stamped so deeply upon many 
a sacred page. “ And the sea is no more,” 
(Rev. xxi. 1), was one of heaven’s attrac- 
tions to the exiled apostle. None of the 
Bible-writers have anything like the British 
partiality for the sea. The proud swelling 
waves were the Jewish symbol for the de- 
structive agitations of the heathen nations. 

There is no harbour at Jaffa. Indeed, the 
Jews had no name for a harbour, and had 
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to borrow one from the Greek—E]-Mineh 
from men. A French pilgrim says that on 
landing he had to climb a steep coast some 
ten feet high. He resigned himself to a stout 
Arab; an unseen hand grasped him above ; 
and by an act of faith he got a footing at 
last on the Holy Land. 

Palestine bursts at every pore—if one may 
use such a phrase—with Biblical suggestions 
and illustrations. The Bible is recalled to 
you in the most surprising ways. An 
English-speaking Syrian merchant on board 
kindly took me in charge the first time I 
landed at Jaffa. He had three or four heavy 
boxes of excisable goods, while I had nothing 
excisable. Three Custom-House officers 
examined our luggage, which was spread out 
on an old rotten boat. A very small and 
shaky place is large enough for dispensing 
all the justice in the land. 

Our Syrian friend openly gave a bribe to 
the chief-officer. In presence of a piebald, 
chattering, tattered crowd of some three 
hundred people, and in the utter radiance 
of a Syrian sun, the Turk displayed the 
bribe scornfully in his palm, grumbled, and 
left us. He had not even the decency of con- 


LANDING AT JAFFA 


cealment. His assistant then began to opena 
box, and the Syrian at once gave him a 
smaller bribe. Officer No. 2 imitated his 
chief. No 3 then had his turn. A good re- 
presentative of his Government, bare-footed, 
and half naked, he began to open a box. On 
the top of it he found a small parcel in white 
paper ; it was a black pudding. In an aside 


. the Syrian said to me, “These Turks are 


very fond of that pudding: it’s made at —” 
I now forget the place he mentioned, but 
it had a Bible name. The Syrian took the 
black pudding and put it in “the bosom” 
of the poor fellow; and the Sultan got no 
tribute from him that day. These three 
worthies were “ publicans,” collectors of the 
public taxes, though for private ends. Punch 
in a picture represents a British and Turkish 
tax-gatherer comparing notes. The Briton 
explains that after so many years’ service he 
will get a pension. ‘A pension, what is 
that?” the Turk asks. Upon discovering 
what it is, he exclaims, “ Well, you must be 
a very silly fellow to need a pension after 
such a splendid opportunity of taking back- 
sheesh out of the people.” Since Christ’s day 
the tax-gatherers have not improved in char- 
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acter or reputation. They are nearly all 
aliens now, though many of them were Jews 
1800 years ago. ‘They are still the cancer 
of the body politic. 

Strolling along the sand, we came to a little 
brown stream, which led us to a tannery. 
We were saluted by an old man in a sheep- 
skin. The sheepskin and his own were both 
well-tanned—subdued to that ne wrought 
in. ‘One Simon, a tanner, whose house is 
by the sea-side ” (Acts x. 6), stood before us. 
He is not called “Simon “Ae tanner,” as if 
he were the only one. We found four or 
five tanneries, each with a stream of its own. 
We examined the dwelling-house attached to 
one of them; it had a flat roof with a high 
parapet: no more apt place for Peter’s de- 
votions could be found in Joppa. These 
living memorials of the ancient story give 
one a startling feeling of reality. 

Joppa and Cesarea were the two cities in 
Palestine which had most ties with the great 
world outside; and it was most fitting that 
the universality of the Gospel should there 
be revealed to Peter the Jew, and Cornelius 
the Gentile. We notice even a geographical 
propriety in the earthly cradle of .a faith in- 
tended for all men. General Gordon had 
been living at Joppa a short time before my 
first visit. He was a puzzle to the Turks, as 


he was occupied only with Bible study. Our 
Government was then in perplexity about the 
Soudan, and some one wrote to the news- 
papers, “ And now send men to Joppa for 
one Gordon. He lodgeth with one whose 
house is by the sea-side. He shall tell thee 
what thou oughtest to do.” The advice was 
at once taken. 

Our route led us through the vast orange 
groves of Jaffa, which are protected by im- 
penetrable hedges of cactus or “prickly pear.” 
These hedges are a prominent feature of the 
country. ‘The little foxes cannot spoil the 
vines inside such a hedge, the prickles of 
which sting like wasps, and wiél/ not be ex- 
tracted from the skin. 

Many good reasons justify the belief that 
the orange is the tree of which the Bride sings 
in the Canticles, though the apricot has its 
advocates. Apples in so hot a climate are 
very poor, and no child of the East would sit 
down for shelter under the small leaves of 
the apple tree, or say when thirsty, “ Com- 
fort me with apples ” (Canticles ii. 3, 5). We 
thus find Bible comments on the world-re- 
nowned Jaffa oranges. These are “ the apples 
of gold in pictures of silver, or filigree work” 
(Proverbs xxv. 11). They have a rich golden 
colour, and are often encircled by the blos- 
soms whose hue exactly resembles the molten 
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silver used in the East. The orange-tree is 
one of the most pleasing objects in the East; 
it is an evergreen, and reaches a great age; 
its thick leathery leaves protect the husband- 
man from the arrows of Apollo; its blos- 
soms are a thing of beauty ; its fruitfulness 
is amazing, even in mid-winter, as it bears at 
the same time leaves, blossoms, and fruit in 
every stage of growth; and its fragrance is 
grateful, reviving, and far-spreading— it is a 
natural scent-bottle. Orange-juice is con- 
sidered sovereign against fever, and every 
traveller knows that he can find nothing 
more likely to quench his thirst; and the 
snow-white blossoms are symbols of purity. 
Add all these qualities, and you will under- 
stand why the orange is so highly honoured 
in the Bible, why a garden or grove is part 
of the Eastern image of bliss, and why we 
wear orange blossoms at a wedding as a 
symbol of all the blessings we wish the 
wedded pair. This custom has travelled 
from the East, the cradle of our race. 
Under military protection, our cavalcade 
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careered merrily along, as the spirit of the 
morning and of movement took possession 
of man and beast. In front of us rode a 
Bashi-Bazouk, a Turkish soldier, who plays 
the part of a mounted policeman. Our 
Dragoman would not venture undefended 
among the modern Philistines, who are as 
turbulent as their forefathers. Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, then exploring at Lachish (this was 
four years ago) had written me: “I think 
you had better carry your gold loose in a 
roll of brown paper in your pocket, so that 
you can drop it in an instant, if attacked by 
thieves, and pick it up again afterwards, as I 
did. It can also be buried so easily in the 
tent at night, just under the edge of some 
box.” Some of the tribes had been at war, 
and were plundering right and left; and 
some of the fields had not been sown for 
two years. The Pasha of Jerusalem, who 
ruled over this region, had been as regard- 
less of the truth as was his predecessor, 
Pontius Pilate, and had taken large bribes 
from the thieving Bedouins; but a new Pasha 


ONE SIMON A TANNER STOOD BEFORE US 
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had recently struck terror into them. Our 
Bashi-Bazouk and the three tax-gatherers at 
Jaffa, represent two of the chief curses of 
the land in Christ’s day, and in ours—the 
publicans and the foreign soldiers. But the 
Roman soldier had regular pay and rever- 
ence for law: the Turk has neither. He 
must steal or starve. The tax-gatherers and 
the soldiers hunt in couples when they col- 
lect the tithes. Now, as in Christ’s day, the 
soldiers act as policemen. 

Three miles from Jaffa, we turned south 
into what has been for millenniums the great 
highway between Damascus and Egypt. 
What processions in peace and war have 
thronged this road! Joseph must have 
trod this path on his way to be sold in the 
slave-market at Zoan. The sand dunes 
hindered us from turning to the south 
sooner. They stretch all the way from 
Jaffa to Egypt. Their breadth ranges from 
two to five miles, and they are several hun- 
dred feet high. Hundreds of square miles 
are snowed up with the finest sand, which, 
on the east side, falls off like the roof of a 
house. The winds carry the sands of the 
African desert into the Mediterranean, and 
then drift it eastwards ; and the sea is always 
grinding to powder the soft friable sandstone 
on the shore. These sand dunes are steadily 
encroaching, and the peasants have often to 
dig down twenty or thirty feet before they 
can plant vines and fruit trees in the rich 
soil. You see the trees growing as if at the 
bottom of a gigantic inverted candle-ex- 
tinguisher. Travelling all day alongside of 
these mounds of sand, one sees what moun- 
tains of meaning are in such words, “ as the 
sand by the seaside for multitude,” &c. The 
abundance of sand and lack of water cause 
great suffering from skin and eye diseases. 

Jewish millionaires have planted here- 
abouts two or three splendid model farms 
for teaching agriculture to young Jews. Their 
red tiled roofs and fortress-like steadings are 
a novel feature in the landscape, and suggest 
that the Jews may yet return to their early 
love of farming, and to the possession of 
their fatherland. As many as thirty of these 
colonies have already been planted in Pales- 
tine, and some of them promise success. 
The aim of this movement is to foster the 
national idea in modern Jewry, to revive 
Hebrew as a living language, and to promote 
the colonisation of Palestine by Jews. Many 


of this landless people cherish the hope of 
recovering their fatherland, as they fondly 
call it. 
A modern Jew thus expresses their as- 
piration— 
‘** Brethren, we will ne’er be righted 
Until we have our Promised Land ; 
And our hopes will not be blighted 
If we form one sacred band.”’ 


This whole region is level, treeless, and 
rather featureless. It is a succession of 
‘“holms,” “ carses,” or “downs.” It re- 
minds our American comrades of their own 
rolling prairies. Its agricultural possibilities 
are enormous, as the rain water, stored in 
the vast natural cisterns among the limestone 
rocks in the hill country of Judea, is always 
running underneath to the sea. The precious 
stream can be tapped anywhere, and so used 
as to turn the desert into a fruitful field. 
Were this prairie land under a good govern- 
ment, our young farmers would probably 
settle in it, as so many of them have done 
in the Western prairies. They would find a 
good market near home. In olden times 
this plain had splendid forests, which have 
all disappeared. Everywhere the women 
painfully collect the dung, and knead it into 
cakes, which are used for fuel. 

Around us are miles of incense-breathing 
flowers. Quickening zephyrs come from the 
sea and the mountains; the whole land 
shimmers in the golden sunshine; it is a 
physical luxury and inspiration merely to 
breathe such an atmosphere. 

We can find any number of empty cisterns 
that are now used as silos or granaries for 
storing grain. ‘Their cement is not so tena- 
cious as ours, and “untempered mortar ” 
still works mischief. You see a crack in 
the bottom or sides. These are “ broken 
cisterns that can hold no water” (Jeremiah 
ii. 13), and they are often dangerous pitfalls. 
It would not be easy to lift out an ox or ass 
that had fallen into such a well (Luke 
xiv. 5). These cisterns or pits have often 
been used as prisons, as in the case of Joseph 
(Genesis xxxvii. 24), Jeremiah (Jeremiah 
xxxvill, 6), and Zechariah (Zech. ix. 11). 
They are deep and bottle-like in shape and 
slipperiness, and escape from them would be 
very difficult. Such cisterns were the 
“‘ garners ” or “ barns ” into which the wheat 
was gathered (Matt. iii. 12) for the Sabbatic 
year and famine-year. When hermetically 
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sealed, the grain was safe and fresh. In 
such garners the ancient inhabitants had 
“stores hidden in the field, of wheat and of 
barley, of oil andof honey.” These cisterns 
and silos prove that an enormous population 
must have formerly inhabited the now lonely 
plain. 

About noon we lunched 
at Yebna, the ancient Jam- 
nia, which became the se- 
cond Jerusaleminthesecond 
century. The Jews believe 
that they have, within the 
last year, discovered there, 
in an old underground vault, 
the synagogue of Rabbi 
Gamaliel the younger, the 
grandson of St. Paul’s cele- 
brated teacher. Yebnaisa 
miserable mud village, but 
encircled with fine fruit trees. 
Near it is the stream which 
comes down the valley of 
Sorek. It flows through the 
heart of Samson’s country, 
and the railway line runs 
for several miles along its 
chief tributary. Yebna may 
be Gath. Beth Shemesh 
and Ekron lie to the east 
of it. 

By mid-afternoon our 
tents were pitched at Esdud, 
the Ashdod of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Azotus of the 
New. Here Dagon was 
overthrown. It is now a 
*‘ rickle” of miserable mud 
hovels, though it once defied 
the Assyrian and Egyptian 
hosts (Isaiah xx.1). Many 
of the houses are in ruins. 
A few days ago, “ the rains 
descended, and the floods 
came, the winds blew and 
beat upon them, and great 
was the fall thereof” (Matt. vii. 27). How 
easily could thieves “ break through” these 
soft walls and steal (Matt. vi. 19). Job 
had such houses in his eye when he wrote 
(chap. xxiv. 16): “Inthe dark they dig through 
houses,” and “ houses which are ready to be- 
come heaps.” Some are gathering grass on 
the flat, earth-covered roofs ; sheep are brows- 
ing on some house-tops, while trees flourish 


on others. By mutual visits and coffee- 
drinking, we are “ brothered” with the old 
picturesque chief—an Abraham in rags— 
who gives us four armed men to guard us 
during the night. We make as great a sen- 
sation as the arrival of a menagerie or circus 
in an outlandish village ; we are in the centre 





**An Abraham in rags” 


of a wondering crowd of old and young. 
The children follow us, singing in Arabic : 


‘* Oh, Nazarene, oh, Jew, 
Very wonderful are you.” 


Next day we were greeted by two or three 
little villages with splendid orchards, and 
with weavers at work on the road-side. We 
lunched and bathed amid the imposing ruins 
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of Ashkelon. The whole scene, “ crowds 
the sense with beauty.” Pillars of granite 
and marble, as at Cesarea, lie in all directions. 
These streets were once thronged with the 
gay daughters of the Philistines. We cannot 
find fitter words to describe the scene than 
those of the prophets Zechariah (chap. xi. 5) 
and Zephaniah (chap. ii. 4): Ashkelon is “a 
desolation.” It is now famed chiefly for its 
onions, fine beds of which cover what had 
once been the floors of its palaces. All the 
way to Gaza the country is ‘snowed up” with 
fine sand, which threatens to bury every green 
thing. Here and there a treetop peeps a 
few inches above the sand. The trees that 
are more exposed turn their back to the sea, 
like cattle in a storm. All around is Gaza’s 
predicted baldness (Jerem. xlvii. 5). When 
the sun falls upon these sand dunes, they 
shine like an uncovered bald head. The 
whole head, however, is not bald, as splendid 
olive groves and orchards surround the city. 
Our tents were pitched at the foot of the 
hill “‘ before Hebron.” 

The west wind, “the father of rain,” had 
sprung up ; a cloud not bigger than a man’s 
hand was over the sea; and it was wet when 
we entered Gaza. We waded through its 
common sewers—then flushed and flooded— 
which form “the crown of the causeway,” 
though there is ncither crown nor causeway. 
Rags, ruins, rottenness, rubbish—these are 
the features of Gaza that live in my memory. 
Yet it houses some 30,000 people, is growing, 
and is the market and manufacturing town 
for some 100,000 Ishmaelites. 

Next day we rode East about eighteen 
miles to Tel-el-Hesy, the ancient Lachish. We 
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wished to see an explorer at work, and the 
spot where a new era in exploration had 
begun. Between Gaza and Lachish we found 
an almost unbroken field of growing grain, 
chiefly barley, yet we did not meet twenty 
people. Only twice did we come upon mud 
hovels ; only twice did we see the black tents 
of the Arabs. Such stretches of rich grain- 
growing land, without inhabitants, was a great 
surprise. The genuine Bedouins scorn to 
till the soil, but between them and the 
Fellahin, or small farmers, there is a middle 
class, now in a state of transition, who plough 
and sow in spring, and then wander far with 
their herds in search of pasture, and come 
back to their fields for harvesting. They 
sleep in tents, but build houses for their 
cattle. It is astonishing how well they cul- 
tivate their fields. Neil, in his * Palestine 
Repeopled ” (p. 154), says that these fields 
still yield one hundred-fold ; and we read 
(Genesis xxvi. 12) that “ Isaac sowed in that 
land, and received in the same year an 
hundred-fold.” Philistia might easily be 
made one of the richest gardens on the face 
of the earth, and it may some day support as 
numerous and vigorous a race as peopled 
it in the days of Joshua and David. The 
Bedouins would soon ruin it if they had their 
will, for they believe that raiding is the only 
occupation worthy of a gentleman, and they 
have the idea that they should be allowed to 
roam with their flocks over the whole land. 
They are likely, however, to be kept in 
check, as the Sultan is now the proprietor of a 
considerable part of that old Amalekite scil. 
For years he has been buying up the best 
tracts of land in Palestine. 


LUTHER’S TRUST 


“ Tuat little bird beneath its wing 
Will hide its head and sleep. 

Above it heavens of stars will swing, 
And blue abysses sweep. 


“ Yet will it fear not. God who made 
The stars will watch the nest.” 

This Luther once in trouble said, 
And found in God his rest. 


E. SMITH. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 


LIFE AND PURPOSE 


By Mrs. W. BOYD CARPENTER 


** Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


LONGFELLOW. 


\\HUS happily did the poet de- 
scribe the last stage of 
girlhood. The schoolroom 
is left behind, life opens be- 
fore us! It is the age of 
enthusiasm, of possibilities, 
of great affections, of ideals. All things are 
possible to the faith which paints _in such 
rosy hues, our future and our destiny. We 
shall do great things in many lines; all paths 
are open to us, we have but to choose; almost 
a magic gift seems ours, and nothing is im- 
possible ! 

Yes! it is and has been, and ever will be, 
the same for all of us, an age of glamour and 
of hope. Some of us have passed through 
it, and looking back, can see that all was 
not gold that glittered; yet we would not 
part with those early aspirations and enthu- 
siasm for all the prosaic certainties of later 
life. As George Herbert has quaintly sung: 





‘*, . . » who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 


And though we then lived in the thought of 
the unattainable, it lifted us higher than 
duller and more prosaic views of life could 
ever have done. 

Perhaps some moments may be profitably 
spent on this, which is God’s day, in thinking 
over these and kindred subjects. By taking 
all life, even its most empty and frivolous 
aspects, into God’s presence, we shall dignify 
and ennoble it, “In His light shall we see 
light,” and in that great light all that is not 
highest, noblest, purest, will sink away into 
shadow as we realise all He would have us 
to be. We want, not to keep our religion 
for one day in seven, but to lift our whole 
week up unto God; not to keep certain 
thoughts, certain subjects as religious, but 
to make of our whole being a life lived in 
the Father’s presence. Then every hope 
and fear, then every joy and ambition, then 


every possibility and aspiration will be laid 
at His feet and sanctified by that thought. 

I propose to-day to ask you to think with 
me about purpose in life. In former days 
a somewhat desultory training often produced 
a miserably purposeless life. On leaving 
school, a girl found that the age to which 
she had so eagerly looked forward was 
but one of bitter disappointment. She had 
“nothing to do.” Her soul despised the 
daily round of paltry household duties, of 
scrappy visits to the poor; and, being starved, 
grew sick with longing for she knew not 
what. She missed the regular routine of 
school life, the intimate companionships, the 
happy sense of progress which each day’s 
achievement brought. All work outside the 
home was forbidden to her, and matrimony 
was the only possible release from an exist- 
ence which inevitably palled after the first 
month or two. 

In the present day a happier state of 
things prevails. Education is carried to a 
higher pitch than formerly, and it constantly 
happens that a particular taste or gift is 
developed, suggesting a career which modern 
thought acquiesces in our carrying on without 
forfeiting the respect and affection of our 
family. 

But though this is true, it must not be 
taken as absolving a girl from the claims of 
home life. The home is doubtless the 
natural sphere for a daughter’s energy, and 
whatever else she does or seeks to do, she 
must first settle it with herself, how far she 
can conscientiously fulfil the claims of family 
relationship before undertaking new duties. 

Amongst possible careers it is only natural 
that girls should think of marriage. It is 
not wrong to do so; it may be that this is 
your destiny ; all I would say to you is: “It 
is not yours yet, it may be, or it may not be. 
In either case would it not be wiser to make 
some good use of the present time, which is 
yours? Can you not fill your life with use- 
fulness now, even if marriage should come 
later and call you to another sphere ?” 

I have wished to speak of purpose in life 
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and I think it will be well to distinguish 
between a settled aim or purpose, such as 
the wish to be a doctor, a nurse, a musician, 
and the more general purpose which should 
pervade our whole life, and of which I pro- 
pose more especially to speak. In some 
cases pecuniary difficulties and stress of cir- 
cumstances may point the way to some 
definite walk of life; but I would prefer to 
speak to the many girls whom no necessity 
guides, and who would be happier, as I 
think, if they took up life in a more purpose- 
ful spirit. It is not uncommon amongst 
such to find that they would fain adopt a 
definite career, and fret because they cannot 
do so. Perhaps the hardest thing to learn in 
life is to give up our own purpose, our own 
choice; to be able and content to say: 
“Father, not my will, but Thine be done.” 
To say it not by lip only but in act and 
deed. To be willing to look around with 
open mind, and say: ‘‘ What wouldst Thou 
have me to do?” Yet this laying-down of 
such purpose does not mean an empty, dis- 
jointed life. Far from it. It only means 
that we lay down any imperious choice of 
our own future, and are content to live more 
or less in the present, whilst yet we may 
“ hope all things.” It is surely not wrong to 
indulge in ambitions, provided they do not 
usurp the place of realities ; therefore I would 
say to every girl: “Cherish your ambitions, 
indulge to the full in enthusiasms, worship 
your ideals, have even your romantic attach- 
ments, but see that the objects of your 
enthusiasm, your ambition, your attachment, 
your worship are of the highest.” Then 
those things may become powers for good in 
your lives, and encourage you to effort. It 
is only the chill spirit of contempt that sits 
with folded hands ; the fire of an honest and 
worthy enthusiasm must ever spur us on to 
greater heights. Cherish therefore your 
ambitions, but do not act as though they 
were already realised. Be content to keep 
them apart as possible of fulfilment some 
day. Cherish them until that day comes, 
work towards them, prepare for them, but 
remember always that they are not yet yours, 
except in imagination, and they never may 


Much of the discontent of young life 
springs from a habit of living in a future 
which may never be ours. If we are always 
imagining it is the ‘harvest before we have 
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sown the seed, no wonder we are unhappy, 
because the prospect round us is drear and 
barren. Deeply implanted in our nature is 
a love of progress, of achievement, of growth. 
We may not always recognise the fact—in- 
dolent natures never do; they would be 
happier if they did—but it is owing to the 
starvation of this craving that discontent 
grows. Balls and parties satiate after a time, 
gaieties seem empty, and even lectures and 
classes may be flat, all for want of some in- 
terest through and beyond them. The 
freedom which comes when we are released 
from the schoolroom is a real freedom, 
but it is only a freedom of choice within 
certain limits. It only means liberty, so far 
as each issue that is presented to us is con- 
cerned. It is not an over-ruling choice. We 
all think it is, but in later life we look back 
and see that we were being “led in ways 
that we knew not.” The harvest is not ours ; 
we know not what the seed in our hands may 
bring forth, but our part is to sow it. We 
can refuse to do this, and find ourselves with 
idle, empty, unhappy lives ; or we can make 
good use of the opportunities given us, and 
by thus sowing good seed shall reap a bright 
and happy future. 

It is a truism to say that life is education. 
It is generally admitted ; we see it in the 
larger providences of the world; history re- 
veals to us the progress of morals, and on all 
sides we hear the cry “ Life is education.” 
But do we ever realise it as applied to our- 
selves ? 

Well, then, if we agree that we want some 
purpose in life to make it happy, and that we 
do not mean by purpose, a final career, but 
a sense of usefulness, of value, of point to 
our existence; shall we not find it best in 
recognising that life to us also, individually, 
is an education, and that the time when we 
stand with “ reluctant feet” between the de- 
finitely educational period of our early years, 
and the unknown future, is a time of prepara- 
tion for that very future, and has its educative 
mission to us also? We do not know what 
the future may be; we hardly see what will 
best help us to prepare for it, nor how any- 
thing can be of use! No! we do not see 
it, yet it is true, everything is educating us ; 
there is nothing we do which will be wasted 
or without its value. If it is of no other use 
it gives us a sense of power, and every 
acquirement.we gain fits us the more readily 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 


to gain another. It is also very stimulating 
to achieve anything; any one who has felt 
that joy will know that there is a distinct 
pleasure in achievement. It satisfies that 
craving for progress of which I have already 
spoken, and which is a divinely implanted 
instinct in the human breast. We must be 
moving onwards, either upward or downward ; 
let us be careful that our progress is in the 
right direction. 

My suggestion to girls would be to look 
upon the time after school which is all their 
own, as a time of wise preparation for what- 
ever the future may hold, and to determine 
during that time to learn by head, and hand, 
and heart, all that comes in their way, 
whether it be languages, gymnastics, wood- 
carving, or violin-playing. It matters little 
what it is provided only we determine it 
shall be done with our whole might. There 
is hardly anything we may learn which sooner 
or later does not become of service in our 
lives. We constantly find that some accom- 
plishment of our earlier days has taught us 
some law of mechanics, some sleight of 
touch, some skill, which is invaluable in later 
life. 

To learn by head, and hand, and heart— 
time would fail me to specify all that this 
might cover. There are a great many things 
which a woman may do, and in doing which 
she may gain a sense of power, but which it 
is not necessary or well that she should do 
habitually, whilst there are other accomplish- 
ments which are pre-eminently her own. 
Amongst them I would suggest these: the 
power of keeping accounts clearly, and of 
managing a household; the art of nursing 
and of cookery; the principles of sanitary 
science and of hygiene: all such things as 
come inevitably within a woman’s province, 
and must be of use sooner or later, whether 
she be married or single. In the present day 
I would beg girls to remember that first and 
foremost they are women, and that as such 
their chiefest glory should be to be complete 
and perfect women. Above all things do not 
let us imitate the dog in the fable, and throw 
away the bone for its reflection, let us not 
jeopardise our womanhood for a feeble coun- 
terfeit of manhood. 

We live in a transition state of modern 
thought with regard to women ; it behoves 
each and all of us seriously to consider our 
share in forming the woman of the future. 
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We are disposed to deny that we have any 
share ; we forget that every opinion we form 
has an influence on the future of the world. 
We need to take a broader view of our lives, 
to realise that they are of greater importance 
than we can credit in our younger days, and 
that what we do and think és a matter of 
moment, not only to ourselves but to all 
with whom we come in contact, and to the 
world. Few people realise how great is the 
power of opinion, and this each one of us, in 
however small a degree, is helping to form. 
In recognising the tyranny of fashion and 
how much moral courage is required to go 
against it and appear in a garb which is out 
of date, we are brought face to face with its 
strength, and this may give us some idea 
how easily and almost unknowingly people 
are swayed by what others are thinking, others 
are doing. We gain thus a glimpse of the 
vast good which might be done if all would 
combine to exalt only the highest, the purest, 
the truest of everything. The exaggerations 
of fashion and custom, the affectation of 
masculine pursuits, the impure literature 
would be left out of court by common con- 
sent. 

Girls, do you need a wholesome purpose 
in your lives? Can you not find it here? 
You are helping to form much of the opinion 
which is influencing the future of your own 
sex. Strive at all times to maintain a high 
ideal of womanhood, both by your actions 
and by your thoughts of what a true woman 
should be. Dignify your life by the con- 
sciousness of its value. You live in an age 
when the emancipation of woman is making 
rapid strides, and you must -inevitably take 
your share in determining her future. It is 
surely no unworthy purpose to resolve that 
your own opinions shall be clearly thought 
out and so securely based that you may be 
able to give a good and intelligent reason for 
your views, instead of being carried away by 
fashion. To this end keep a common-place 
book in which to clear your thoughts by 
arguing out any given question, summing up 
finally the reasons for the position you adopt. 
I cannot forbear to quote on this subject some 
words of Miss F. P. Cobbe. ‘ What is it,” she 
asks, ‘which must determine whether the great 
change fraught with such infinite consequence 
to humanity, will be a benefit or an injury, a 
blessing or a curse? It must be the conduct 
of women themselves during the great transi- 
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tion. Nothing our opponents can do or say, 
nothing which all men united together could 
do, would really determine the character and 
results of the revolution. It must be our 
work, the way we pass through the process 
of emancipation, the tone we adopt, the 
principles we choose to guide us ; it depends 
on the ideas of Duty held by the women of 
our time, and their faithfulness to those ideas, 
whether we shall enter into an era of true 
progress, wherein our sex shall not only be 
infinitely happier, but infinitely nobler, in- 
finitely more useful than it has ever been ; 
or, whether, after a brief blaze of promise, 
our hopes are destined to die and end in 
bitterest shame and disappointment. 

“What women,” she asks, “are they on 
whose ideas and conduct so much must 
depend? Pre-eminently it must be, at least 
so far as Europe is concerned, the women of 
England—and among these necessarily the 
women of the upper classes, the intellectual 
women, the women who take part in the 
movements of progress, and whose example 
will affect those who follow. I fail to find 
words to say how important it seems to me 
that at this crisis of woman’s history, every 
one of us should, each in her small way, 
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begin to tread the new path carefully, giving 
no just cause of reproach or scandal or ridi- 
cule, but, on the contrary, making the way 
for all who come after us plainer and easier ; 
and always in the right direction, in the direc- 
tion not only of a larger and freer life, but 
in a life of higher self-reverence, broader 
piety, more tender goodness, purer purity, 
truer truth.” 

How, we ask, can this be done? Only 
by not despising the day of small things, 
only by setting before ourselves the import- 
ance of choice, rightly exercised—choice of 
ideals, of pursuits, only by seeking at all 
times and in all ways to choose the higher. 
A good and wholesome purpose in life was 
never more needed than now. We hear 
great cries about the rights of women, great 
discussions as to what befits the New Woman. 
Let us each be careful that our life shall be 
one which lifts higher the ideal of true 
womanhood, which, whilst it may add all 
that is attractive, and pure, and good in the 
new type of woman, yet holds fast to the due 
and full discharge of those duties which are 
so pre-eminently hers, and to those tender 
and winning graces which have for long ages 
been esteemed her greatest glory. 
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THE MAID’S ATTIRE 


What shall the texture be, 
Elected to adorn thy loveliness ? 
Thou dost so eagerly 
Covet the added grace of comely dress. 


Oh, take for thine attire, 
Fair maid, the vesture of a loving heart, 
Pure thought, and high desire ; 
Unselfishness to lighten every part! 


Let goodness mantle thee, 

And the rare ravishment of sacrifice ; 
So shall thy raiment be 

Of worth not figured at a market-price, 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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‘Oh, take for thine attire, 
Fair maid, the vesture of a loving heart!” 
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A BOY’S BOOKSHELF 
By THE Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A. 


HE question was recently put 
to me : “ What books would 
you suggest to a father who 
wanted to present his lads, 
of eleven to sixteen years of 
age, with a score or so of 

volumes, chiefly fiction ?” Memory instantly 

caught me away across twenty years and more 
to the days when, curled up on a lounge or 
stretched on the green fields among the 
clover, with Yarrow, my favourite collie, by 
my side, I had received my first glorious 
baptism of romance. Of course they were 
stories of prairies and war-trails and scalps, 
of hunted slaves and desert islands, that gave 
me my first sense of a great world lying 
beyond the hills that shut in our upland 
parish. Hawk-eye, Chingachgook, old Ready, 
never shall I forget you. In exchange for 
you I should not accept any number of me- 
chanical trips to the moon, or submarine 
voyages in Verne’s unchambered “ Nautilus.” 

It is no disloyalty to you that I should take 

pleasure in the books that. boys read to-day, 

for I like to see how the heroes who charm 
their youth compare with you. 

The fashion of such literature has changed 
—and must change. Colonists are no longer 
beating back the Indian line. Pirates have 
passed away, except a few in the China seas 
and—the Strand. Mayne Reid has vanished 
with his backwoods. Marryat and Feni- 
more Cooper—have not they, too, been dis- 
placed? There are still homes, I believe, 
where “The Last of the Mohicans,” the 
whole Leather Stocking series, and “ Mas- 
terman Ready,” are found on the ancestral 
bookshelves—to be taken and hid under the 
night pillow till devoured. Ballantyne and 
Kingston, it is true, have told sea-tales as 
Marryat did. And Henty returns to the 
Indian frontier in “ Redskin and Cowboy.” 
But they have to draw much of their romance 
from the new world of science, invention, 
war correspondence, and from the old world, 
of history. If, as R. L. Stevenson in the 
preface to his Treasure tale expresses a hope, 





‘* If sailor tales to sailor tunes, 
Storm and adventure, heat and cold, 
If schooners, islands, and maroons, 
And buccaneers and buried gold,” 


can still please “the wiser youngsters of to- 
day,” I should put in their way a specimen 
of “Cooper of the wood and wave ”—-say, 
“The Deerslayer,” to begin with—and of 
Marryat, the wreck of trusty old “ Master- 
man Ready ” on a South Sea island. 

At any rate, whether in Marryat or Max Pem- 
berton, in Henty or the “ Boy’s Mabinogion” 
(Welsh legends), boys full of pulsing energy 
will demand hardy heroes—for they are 
eminently hero-worshippers—and stories of 
brave adventure. Such tales of adventure do 
the work of travel, bringing the wide world 
within the sweep of the young imagination. 
And like cricket they stimulate the fine old 
Gothic virtues of courage, resourcefulness, 
and honour. 


Twenty books for boys! One could more 
easily suggest one hundred and twenty. A 
second and a third twenty could be named 
as good as the first. It will be better to 
suggest twenty authors, one book by each 
with others to be added later. 

But what are the tastes of the boys who 
are to be made happy? For here, as else- 
where, much depends upon taste and mental 
development. One must not select as typi- 
cal boys young Thackeray, who fed on 
Dumas, young Dickens who nearly read 
himself into a second Tom Jones, or young 
Macaulay (no article on the present subject 
could be considered complete without a re- 
ference to what Macaulay thought “ every 
schoolboy knows,”) who when twelve was 
discussing ‘‘ Plutarchs Lives” and Milner’s 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,” and when fourteen 
was familiar with Boccaccio and “Gil Blas.” 

It is certainly wise to encourage a taste 
for books that are true literature. For this 
reason I should “hansel” a boy’s bookshelf 


with Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island.” The 
exciting pursuit of hidden treasure, the 
mutiny on board the Hispaniola, the cap- 


tivating rovers, Long John and _ Silver, 
cannot obscure the literary charm of the 
book. Its readers would next speedily 
enter upon a hunt for ‘“ Kidnapped.” 
Again, in Q’s “Dead Man’s Rock”—a 
rattling story but too closely modelled upon 
Stevenson—there are perilous adventures in 
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search of treasure—the Ruby of Ceylon—in 
India, Ceylon and the Cornish coast. 

Next among tales of adventure that are 
true literature, I should place “* Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” It is an old book—by a forgotten 
Scotchman, Michael Scott—but as modern, 
as breezy and briny, as any healthy youth 
could desire. To say that it deals with 
naval expeditions in the West Indies, with 
pirates and prizes of war, is to give no 
conception of its rare merits. Its crisp 
vigour of expression, its strong flavour of 
nautical life, its swift movement and viva- 
city make it a book to be read in youth 
and retained for life. It kills off a good 
many mortals, black and white, but never by 
way of horror. It is the bald horror and 
mechanical construction of “‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines” that would dissuade me from plac- 
ing it in a lad’s small store of books. He 
will no doubt find it and read it, and will be 
spell-bound by its gruesome figures, by the 
sorceress and her caverns. There is no 
objectionable element in it save its crude 
impossibility and its over-stimulating excite- 
ment unqualified by any grace or merit. 
Something of the same feeling should rule 
out Jules Verne’s scientific extravaganzas, 
and, in preference to these, if Verne must 
be included, I should choose his ‘** Michael 
Strogoff,” a throbbing tale of Russians and 
Tartars and the Siberian frontier. The 
scene is dramatic in which a heated sword, 
in Tartar fashion, is flashed past the hero’s 
eyes to blind him. His tears save his sight, 
and he is then the better able to act as spy 
in virtue of his supposed blindness. 

Mr. G. A. Henty is confessedly the writer 
most loved by average boys to-day, and he 
is always a safe man to goto. After serving 
with the forces in the Crimea, he became 
special correspondent of an English journal 
(the Standard), and saw much of war and 
the world in Austria, Italy (with Gari- 
baldi), Abyssinia, Ashanti, India, Russia 
and other lands. He is thus able to set his 
stirring stories accurately in these’ various 
countries. ‘‘ With Clive in India,” the fight 
for India, with the scene in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, is a favourite. I prefer “ Beric 
the Briton”—the Roman invasion, the 
conflict in the Fen country, Beric in Nero’s 
Rome, among the gladiators, and Rome in 
flames. Henty is disposed to be a little 
too ‘‘ informative,” especially in the direction 


of history. But I should say, “When in 
doubt, buy Henty.” Boys—and girls, too, 
for do not they read boys’ books ?—call his 
stories “ ripping ” ! 

* Ballantyne the brave ” has done nothing 
better than “ The Battery and the Boiler.” 
It is an electrical story, recounting the 
adventures of the Great Eastern and the 
Triton in laying submarine cables East 
and West. Boys will hurrah when the 
pirates grasp the wires that are charged 
from the battery. Others who delight in 
stories of negro slavery might prefer “ Black 
Ivory.” Kingston’s sea stories smell of the 
battle and the breeze, and his best are the series 
beginning with “ The Three Midshipmen.” 
Of a different and older type, but also a 
favourite with the juniors, is ‘Coral Island.” 

Then Kipling’s incomparable “ Jungle 
Book” must on no account be left out. 
What human instincts, what dignity and 
honour and moonlight glamour it throws over 
the wild community of Jungle animals! 
Mowgli is the little foundling boy of the 
pack, wandering into their den, adopted asa 
man-cub at the memorable meeting on the 
Council Rock, able to hold his own against 
tiger and wolf by the power of his eye and 
the use of fire. Then how delightful is little 
Toomai who is carried by his elephant to 
witness the night dance of the assembly of 
trumpeting elephants in the jungle. Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi, too, the plucky little mongoose 
who fights Nag the cobra and saves the life 
of his boy-friend, is a consummate personifica- 
tion of animal life. A second “Jungle Book ” 
has just appeared. 

Side by side with tales of adventure should 
be placed a few stories of school life, especially 
for the boys not yet in their teens. Here, 
of course, “Tom Brown’s School Days ” is 
supreme. Its pictures of Rugby and Dr. 
Arnold, of public school sports and fights, 
bullies, fags and champions, are classic. In 
spite of a tinge of priggishness, its heroes, 
Tom, East, and Arthur, are drawn in healthy, 
manly contrast with Flashman and his chums. 
Dean Farrar’s “ Eric,” as might be expected 
from a former master at Marlborough College, 
portrays the carousals, dormitory scenes, 
temptations and sorrows of the boys at 
“Roslyn.” It is a story with an avowed 
religious purpose. Talbot Baines Reed has 
written some capital stories about school- 
boys. His best is “ The Fifth Form at St. 
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Dominic’s,” breezy and bracing. The younger 
lads are always safe in his hands; a man of 
gallant heart and great promise, lately cut off 
in the midst of his days. Manville Fenn, 
too, produces healthy, meritorious books 
suitable for junior boys, and along with him 
may be named Ascott Hope and Dr. Gordon 
Stables. 

I omit all mention of fairy and folk tales, 
as of elementary stories like ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” assuming that they have been read 
at an earlier age. In one of Mr. Barrie’s 
humorous sketches, “ Primus,” in writing to 
his uncle to indicate the gift he expects 
at Christmas, says: “I think I'll have 
a book again, but not a fairy tale or any of 
that sort, nor the ‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ 
nor ‘The Formation of Character,’ nor 
any mental improvement book!” Nor do 
boys necessarily care for character studies in 
boy life—such-as “Tim,” and George Mac- 
donald’s simpler tales—in which older people 
delight. And some respect must be paid to 
their immature aversions. 

Yet I return to my plea that boys should 
be induced to read books which belong to 
the permanent literature of our country. 
Many of the best books for boys were written 
neither 4o nor at boys—as for instance ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!” The elder lads can scarcely 
resist its dash and daring, its merry scenes in 
Devonshire, its Spaniards and Jesuits, its 
heroine Rose of Torridge (boys of sixteen 
are no longer intolerant of a story with a 
girl in it), its heroic seamen, Drake and 
Hawkins, Raleigh and Amyas Leigh, and its 
adventures in the Spanish main. Kingsley 
is a man whom youths must love; a parson 
even in his books, no doubt, but such a 
parson, a noble spirit, and a maker of 
men. 

Then Dickens—a few select boys naturally 
take to Dickens: and the rest should have 
one of his books awaiting them in their 
bookshelf; say “‘ David Copperfield,” with 
Peggotty, Traddles and Steerforth ; or “ Pick- 
wick,” with Winkle, Weller, Bob Sawyer and 
their humours. As for Thackeray, I should 
plead, with Ruskin to back me, that his 
books, even “ Pendennis,” be kept for maturer 
years. Room must be found for Blackmore’s 
“Lorna Doone”—John Ridd’s romantic 
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encounters with the Doones in their Exmoor 
stronghold and with Lorna. 

Above all others, the magician Scott de- 
serves a place. Begin with the “ Pirate,” 
which more than most meets the youthful 
passion for naval adventure; and have 
“Ivanhoe” and the “Talisman” in re- 
serve. He opens a world of well-founded 
romance, carrying imagination along an 
enchanted highway within sight of every 
period of British history. What better-can 
we do for our boys than introduce them 
to great men who will be their companions 
for life ? 

Every reader of this paper will remember 
favourites which I have omitted. But our 
shelf is filling fast. We have scarcely space 
left for Conan Doyle’s “ White Company,” 
and for Boldrewood’s ‘“ Robbery under 
Arms,” an Australian bush story that pins a 
reader to his seat. 

My list is “chiefly fiction” as desired. 
A few places are left—one for Mr. Lang’s 
“True Story-Book,” a capital collection 
of heroic doings, such as Montezuma’s 
conquest, Casanova’s escape, Prince Charlie’s 
wanderings. Then add one of Church’s 
books of classic mythology, say, “‘ The Story 
of the Iliad and the Acneid.” Where boys 
betray a taste for natural history, I should 
put in their way Miss Buckley’s “ Fairy- 
Land of Science,” or Graham’s new “Country 
Pastimes for Boys” or, in a more practical 
line, Housman’s * Our Museum, and How 
we Formed it.” Poetry, especially ballads, 
should not be forgotten, and ballads and 
lays are well represented in Mr. Lang’s 
‘Blue Poetry Book.” No book of. travel 
need be specified, since so much of travel is 
given in the form of fiction. The life of 
“‘ Mackay of Uganda,” told for boys, is one of 
the best of biographies, combining the won- 
der and dangers of African travel with the 
heroic deeds of a sterling, high-souled type 
of Christian character. Nor should I omit 
“‘ Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,” which 
tells Christ’s life with simple trueness and 
vivid reality, and with a background alike 
picturesque and accurate in colour. 

Have we passed the limit of “a score or 
so”? There is nothing for it, then, but to 
enlarge the bookshelf ! 


— RRO 
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“TAN MACLAREN” AT HOME 
By DAVID PATON 


must seek “Ian Maclaren,” even if that 

delightful village could be found on the 

map. There is a real Drumtochty, and 
of course, a real Ian Maclaren, but they 
exist under other names, and it is years since 
they parted company. 

It is an open secret that the Rev. John 
Watson, minister of the Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church, Liverpool, has some connec- 
tion with the new writer, and I can fancy 
him, with a twinkle in his eye, quoting in a 
slightly altered form a remark made by one 
of Scott’s characters : ‘* Whate’er ye wad say 
to Ian Maclaren ye may very safely tell it to 
me.” 

I had a long chat with him one night in 
November at “the manse” in Sefton Park. 
It was like breathing country air to hear him 
talk of Scotland, and the pity of it is that I 
can get into cold print so little of the charm 
of his conversation, Still on the “ eastern” 
side of fifty, he is tall and built like an 
athlete. In his crisp, clean-cut speech there 
is a certain savour of the northern land, like 
the scent of peat coming over miles of moor, 
you might say. 

We had our conversation in the minister’s 
study. It looked like the room of a literary 
workman with a number of irons in the fire. 
On the great desk close to the hearth lay 
some sheets of next Sunday’s sermon and 
also part of the manuscript of a story. In 
another corner of the room there is an up- 
right desk, at which the minister writes 
standing, and here there was more manuscript 
— in this case the early chapters of a religious 
book. 

On a table between the two desks there was 
a pile of letters and other written matter. 
It is on this table that the postman “ dumps 
down” his load of perhaps thirty or forty 
letters every day. I should fancy the post- 
man and the minister are not on speaking 
terms. To keep this part of his work up to 
date Mr. Watson gets a little help every day. 

The walls of the study are covered, or as 
good as covered, with books. I saw very few 
novels among them ; just here and there a 
representative work. Scott and Thackeray, 


| T is not at “ Drumtochty N.B.” that one 


and on a lower level Meredith and Steven- 
son, are the novelists on whom Mr. Watson 
sets most store. Barrie and Stevenson he 
says have divided Scott’s kingdom between 
them. Of Scott and Thackeray he reads a 
good deal every year, and thinks “Esmond” 
the finest novel in the language. Scott he 











(From a photo by Mowll & Morrison, Liverpool) 


SEFTON PARK CHURCH 


believes will always hold his own, Thackeray 
perhaps. 

“ These men, you see, are out in the main 
stream of literature and you cannot strand 
them. They know nothing of the little 
eddies that whirl about under the trees in 
the sunshine of a summer afternoon. They 
treat life in a broad, human fashion, without 
prejudice, as you might say. And that is the 
only way to do it. A novel if it is to live 
must deal with the few great passions of life. 
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Books written for a purpose may be popular 
for a time, but they never get into the centre 
of the stream.” 

Almost the whole of one side of the room 
is filled with books of theology, Church his- 
tory, and Old Testament and New Testament 
exegesis. Among these is a fine edition of 
St. Augustine, but Mr. Watson, students 
may be interested to learn, follows the Greek 
in preference to the Latin theology. He hasa 
warm admiration for the “judicious” Hooker, 
and among later writers on theology he men- 
tioned in particular Canon Gore, Fairbairn 
and Bruce of Glasgow. The professor who 
influenced him most was Davidson, the 
Hebrew scholar. 

On the scraps of space available for pic- 
tures the minister has reproductions of one 
or two notable pieces of old Christian art. 
Over the fireplace is Perugino’s crucifixion, 
and above the upright desk, and looking 
down upon him as he writes, is Sarto’s won- 
derful head of Christ. 

I suppose I must have looked argumenta- 
tive when the minister told me where he was 
born, for he remarked that people always 
seemed inclined to tell him he must be 
mistaken when he said he was not a Scot. 
He insists upon it, however, that he was born 
at Manningtree, a pretty little town in Essex; 
and his belief is not seriously shaken by 
statements to the contrary which occasionally 
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find their way into print. But he is of Scotch 
or rather Highland blood on both sides, and 
had his “ bringing up” in Scotland. Perth 
Grammar School, Stirling Grammar School, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Tiibin- 
gen University; these are the steps which 
bring him in his twenty-fourth year to the door 
of the Barclay Free Church, Edinburgh. He 
laboured there for several months as assistant 
to Dr. Hood Wilson, and was then called to 
Logiealmond, a village between Perth and 
Crieff, which has since achieved fame under 
the name of Drumtochty. Mr. Watson’s 
uncle was parish minister in the glen at the 
time of the Disruption, and had what I 
imagine was a quite unique experience. Along 
with his congregation he joined the seceders 
from the Established Church, but as no new 
minister was sent into the parish he con- 
tinued to occupy his old pulpit, and the 
people their old pews as members of the new 
Free Church. 

The call to the Watson of a later day was 
subscribed at the first meeting of the Pres- 
bytery by every member of the congregation. 
The nephew, one may take it, was inheriting 
the good works of his uncle. 

“‘ What were my first impressions of Drum- 
tochty? Well, the day I drove up from 
Perth to be ordained was a bitter winter 
day. The glen, I remember, was under 
snow, and made a fine picture in its white 
dress. I was much 
struck with the hearty 
kindness of the people, 
and their wholesome, 
vigorous appearance ; also 
their good sound sense, 
as it came out in the 
speaking at a little dinner 
we had in the school after 
the ordination.” 

In this pleasant glen 
among the moors, Mr. 
Watson remained long 
enough, I need not say, 
to know the people 
through and through, but 
as matter of actual reckon- 
ing the time was less than 
three years. Two de- 
cades almost have come 
between him and his life 
in Drumtochty, and the 
people he paints so de- 
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lightfully belong to a 
generation that has passed 
or is passing away. They 
are the people not of to- 
day but of yesterday. 

‘* Why did you let these 
stories remain so long at 
the back of your head?” 

“Well, the fact is, I 
didn’t know they were 
there. But it seems Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll did, for 
he kept on asking for 
some sketches of Scottish 
life, till at last I had to 
sit down and try what I 
could do.” 

I asked to what extent 
his characters were por- 
traits. The answer was 
that in no case had an 
actual person been lifted 
into the story. What he 
aimed at was to give types, 
not individuals. That, of course, was what 
one would expect ; still, I was sorry to be 
told for certain that the valiant old doctor— 
or say Drumsheugh—had never existed in 
actual flesh and blood. To the minister 
himself, however, his characters are real 
enough. 

“They come and talk to me sometimes,” 
he said. “A visit from Dr. MacLure with 
the news he has picked up in a long journey 
over the moors revives me like a breath of 
the old air. Drumsheugh, when he comes 
in, just fills that door.” 

Involuntarily I turned round, but there was 
no movement in the heavy folds of the curtain 
which hung over the entrance. The doctor’s 
story is the one which Mr. Watson thinks 
has excited most interest in the first book. 
The doctors have been very cordial about 
it. They seem to think that the medical 
profession has been rather shabbily treated 
in fiction since Scott drew Gideon Gray. 
The characters who did not get their solo 
in the first book are, Mr. Watson says, 
brought to the front in the second. In the 
new story coming out in serial form this 
year the scene will be laid in the old dis- 
trict, but the old characters will only be seen 
dimly in the background. 

It was delightful to hear the minister on 
Scotch dialect as a medium for literary ex- 
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MR. WATSON’S DESK IN THE STUDY 


pression. Readers of “ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush” will agree with him that the 
Drumtochty speech is vigorous, and yet ten- 
der and full of local colour and suggestive- 
ness. 

‘‘ There are words in it,” my interlocutor 
went on, “ which would need whole English 
sentences to express, and even then you 
mightn’t get just the right shade of meaning. 
Take such words as ‘dour’ or ‘couthie.’ 
How are you to set them down in English? 
Or such an expression as ‘ daidlin body,’ or 
‘the girn’s never aff yer face.’ I can hear 
a Drumtochty farmer say to a carter who had 
knocked his wheel against a gate, ‘ Whaur 
are ye driving tae, ye ram-stam idiot?” It 
comes down upon you like a blow, doesn’t 
it? I wonder, by the way, what the glossary 
makes of ram-stam idiot ?” 

The minister roared when he found the 
corresponding expression in English was 
‘‘ thoughtless fellow.” 

Just fancy the farmer saying such a thing. 
The fact is that on such occasions an English- 
man has to swear if he wants to be impres- 
sive.” 

I hinted the view that in “ Drumtochty,” 
“ Thrums,” ‘ Dullarg,” and other places of 
recent discovery in Scotland, the people 
seemed to some extent unconscious of their 
own humour. 
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Mr. Watson would not hear of it. 

“It is true,” he said, “that they don’t 
laugh much, and that no doubt is why they 
are supposed to have no sense of humour. 
An Englishman when he gets hold of a joke 
goes screaming down the street with it. A 
Scot, on the other hand, turns it about in 
his inside and enjoys it quietly ; he is afraid 
to tempt Providence with too much noise.” 

For generations it has been possible in 
Scotland for a lad to pass direct from the 
parish school to the University. The old 
country teachers were often men of consider- 
able attainments—graduates some of them, 
and perhaps at the same time “ stickit minis- 
ters.” At the back of these men was the 
deep desire of the peasant mothers of Scot- 
land to see one of their sons a minister. 
“There was just a single ambition in those 
humble homes,” says Ian Maclaren, “to 
have one of its members at College, and if 
Domsie approved a lad, then his brothers 
and sisters would give their wages, and the 
family would live on skim milk and oat cake, 
to let him have his chance.” Well, this de- 
sire, the minister assures me, is as great as 
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ever, but the means no longer exist, at any 
rate in the country districts, to give effect to 
it. The parish schools are not what they 
were, and the deterioration, curiously enough, 
has been brought about by the Education 
Act. 

*‘T don’t blame the schoolmasters,” said 
Mr. Watson, “ but under the present system 
they have no time, no opportunity to give a 
bey the kind of training he needs to enter 
the University. They are in the hands of a 
cast-iron system and cannot help themselves. 
I am speaking of course of the country 
parishes. In the towns the case is different. 
The towns had got quite out of hand, and to 
them the Education Act has of course been 
a great blessing. But in rural places the 
effect of it, as I say, has been to hinder not 
to help higher education.” 

I forget how it came about, but I remem- 
ber we had under discussion that remarkable 
compendium of doctrine known as_ the 
Shorter Catechism. I refer to it now, let 
me hasten to say, only for the purpose of 
quoting the minister’s testimony to its ex- 
traordinary value as an instrument of educa- 
tion. I think he would almost go so far as 
to say that from one point of view it is, with 
its fine discriminations and distinctions, as 
good as a course of mathematics. 

The Presbyterian Church of England, to 
which Mr. Watson belongs, has no formal 
connection with the three great Churches of 
the north. It has a theological college of 
its own and seeks, like other bodies, to train 
its own ministers. Still, it is largely re- 
cruited from the pulpits of Scotland, and.the 
curious thing is that when the Scotch min- 
isters cross the border they forget all about 
the differences which, on the other side of 
the Tweed, separate them into three different 
if not hostile camps. Mr. Watson admits 
there is an inexcusable waste under a con- 
dition of things which makes it necessary to 
have three Presbyterian places of worship in 
a village which has only population enough 
to fillone. All the same he sees no near 
prospect of union, even if the connection 
which exists between one of the Churches and 
the State were broken. It would need a 
generation, he thinks, to heal the bitterness 
which the struggle over disestablishment 
would provoke. 

A word or two as to Mr. Watson’s minis- 
terial work. Sefton Park church, to which he 
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(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, London) 


THE REV. JOHN WATSON, M.A, 


came at the age of thirty from St. Matthew’s, 
Glasgow, has a congregation only limited by 
the size of the building. There is always in 
reserve a large number of applications for 
seats. The income from seat rents amounts 
to over £1000, and the congregation raises 
every year for various purposes between 
43000 and £4000. To the Hospital 
Sunday Fund it contributes as a rule about 


4600. I mention these particulars to give 
an idea of the spirit and resources of the 
congregation. Less than half the members 
are Scotch, or of Scotch descent. Indeed, 
to a quite unusual extent the congregation 
of Sefton Park is made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men. It includes, I am told, 
a considerable number of Unitarians, and 
perhaps that accounts for the mistaken 
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notion that the minister is himself of that 
way of thinking. He says he has no quarrel 
with Unitarians, but for his own part he 
cannot explain Christianity on their theory. 
It is not, he thinks, either philosophically 
or historically sufficient. His own platform 
he describes as “ broadly evangelical.” 

As to the position of a Presbyterian 
minister in England, he sees no reason why 
he should not have a sufficient sphere of 
work. He puts it in this way, that it does 
not matter what Church a man belongs to, 
if he has a message to deliver the people 
will come to hear him and give him his 
opportunity. Mr Watson always writes but 
never reads his sermons. In the pulpit he 
tries to “speak.” 

Guilds for young men and young women 
are an interesting feature in the work of the 
church, and in connection with the Guild of 
Household Service there is a registry, which is 
found very useful by maids and mistresses. 
In these and other organisations Mrs. Watson 


takes a deep interest and a large share of the 
work. Mr. Watson has a good deal of public 
business on his hands. He is the secretary 
of the Hospital Sunday and Saturday Fund 
and has charge of the arrangements for the 
transfer of the Presbyterian theological col- 
lege from London to Cambridge. 

How it comes about that he has time to 
do literary work I can’t make out, unless 
on the principle that it is only your busy 
man who finds time to do_ everything. 
He says himself that his writing is done 
in odds and ends of time, and that he 
is generally in disgrace with “ the printer’s 
devil.” 

It was late when I left the minister’s 
house. Away up in the north, wholesome 
Drumtochty was asleep among its pine woods. 
But here in the great “port and passage 
place of the world” the streets were full of 
lights and -bustle, and a high-riding moon 
touched with silver the shadowy river flowing 
out to the western sea. 





IN MINIATURE 


THE SOLITARY RAY 


HEN I am disposed to give way 
to depression, to blame the 
circumstances of my lot, to flat- 
ter myself with dreams of the 

great things I should achieve had I but some 
one else’s chances, I rebuke my soul with 
the recollection of the captivity of the Che- 
valier Poulain in the grim tower of Gisors in 
the reign of Louis XI. 

I stand in imagination beside him in the 
solitude of his dark vault of cold stone; I 
share his hunger and thirst ; his loneliness ; 
his longing for a breath of free air and a sight 
of the blue sky, of the green of only a single 
tree. I wonder how it is possible to live at 
all. 

I touch his shoulder. ‘“ Are you dream- 
ing, or thinking, or are you but plunged in 
hopeless stupor ?” 

“ T am waiting,” he answers. 

“ Waiting! What is there to wait for 
here?” 


“ Be patient, and you will see.” 

And as he speaks a ray of sunlight laughs 
in through a loophole of his dungeon, and 
he springs to his feet with a cry of gladness. 


‘* One single ray! and where its light can fall 
His rusty nail carves saints and angels there, 
And warriors and slim girls with braided hair, 
And blossoming boughs and birds athwart the air. 
Rude work, but yet a world!” 


What opportunities, what chances, what 
hopes, what encouragement had this man? 
I think of his marvellous patience, waiting 
through the twilight, through the dark, for 
the sun which may or may not shine to- 
morrow. I think of the eager alacrity, the 
joyous thankfulness with which he uses each 
moment of sunshine. I see the golden 
ripple wash slowly along the wall, and the 
rusty nail following it in happy work. 


‘** Rude work, but yet « world !—and light for all 
Was one slant ray upon a prison wall.” 
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LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 
By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘‘ WINCHESTER MEADS,’ 


ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER I 
PERPLEXITY 
No joy so great, but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard, but may in time amend ; 
Not always full of leaf, nor ever spring, 

Not endless night, yet not eternal day, 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 

The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall.” 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 
17th Century. 

HE sunshine of a radiant morning 
of early June lay upon the eastern 
slopes of Penbury Park and, pierc- 
ing the dark plumes of the belt 

of fir trees which madea sombre background 


to the old home of the Earls of Penbury, 
played upon the figure of a woman who was 
seated on the fallen trunk of one of the trees, 
with a letter inherhand. She was not read- 
ing the letter; her whole attitude told of 
weariness and an almost listless indifference 
to anything that was passing around her. 

In vain for her was the music in the top- 
most branches overhead, like the murmur of 
far seas upon a level strand. 

In vain the plaintive coo of the wood- 
pigeon, the scamper of the merry little 
squirrel as he climbed a tree before her and 
performed a series of gymnastics, as he swung 
from one branch to another. 

A pair of “ Brides,” as the children in the 
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village called the white butterflies, danced 
before her, in the gladness of their ephemeral 
life, but she did not see them. And the 
busy bumble bee, with his gold and brown 
body and his drowsy hum, did not attract 
her notice as he settled to rest after his 
morning’s work on a tuft of grass close by. 

Lady Rose Penfold had passed her first 
youth, but was still in the full bloom and 
vigour of womanhood. 

Her face, now raised as she heard ad- 
vancing footsteps, wore an expression of sor- 
rowful perplexity rather than sadness; she 
sprang to her feet, still holding the letter in 
her hand, and tightening her grasp on it, as 
a young man came up to the place where she 
stood. 

“What do you want?” she asked, in a 
quick, abrupt manner. “ Can’t I have peace 
even here?” 

“ We could not think where you had gone, 
Rosalind. You must know the lawyers want 
to see you. There is so much to talk over.” 

“I don’t want to hear it,” she said, im- 
patiently ; “‘why should I have to sit and 
listen to this story of disgrace and feel—oh! 
that I must say it—ashamed of my father! 
Ah! if I had only known all these years the 
double life he led—and all the time I was 
proud of him—think of it, proud of him!” 

“ Well, I can’t see that you need take it 
so much to heart. Hundreds and thousands 
of people get into debt, and then take any 
means that comes handy to try to get out of 
it.” 

“Look here, Geoffrey, you don’t under- 
stand what I feel; it is not in you to un- 
derstand, so let us say no more about it.” 

“ That’s all very well, Rose, but we shall 
have to say a great deal about it. I am sure 
I am ready to do all I can for you, and I 
bear my poor old uncle no ill-will. It is a 
misfortune for me to come in for this title 
and to find nothing but debts and mort- 
gages and hear unpleasant rumours——”’ 

“ Unpleasant !” Lady Rose said, bitterly. 
“Is that how you take it? No, Geoffrey, 
we shall never agree, nor understand each 
other. My one desire is to get away with 
poor mother, and perhaps by work of some 
sort I may learn in time to forget that I am 
the daughter of a man to whom honour was 
only a name, and who deceived every one, 
myself most of all.” ; 

*“* You are welcome to stay here if you like.” 


“ Stay here! Nothing will tempt me to do 
so. Howcould I meet the people every day 
who have been deceived—and—robbed.” 

“Come, that’s going too far,” the young 
man said. “TI will try to pay back some of 
the borrowed money, though I don’t know 
on earth.where it is to come from. It’sa 
mercy poor Aunt Grace’s money is settled 
on her in Chancery. You have got that to 
depend upon; eight hundred a year isn’t 
it? But Rose you must come and see these 
lawyers. They want to see Aunt Grace, 
but I told them they could not do so. She 
was too knocked up. Come now, there’s a 
good girl. Indeed, you had better not make 
a fuss about it.” 

Lady Rosalind said nomore. She turned 
and walked silently down out of the sunshine 
into the shadow, as they took the path 
leading to the back of the house where the 
bright beams of the sun could not penetrate. 

Profound stillness reigned as Lady Rose 
and her cousin, the new Earl of Penbury, 
entered the low-roofed hall, where a boar- 
hound was lying with his nose on his paws 
guarding the entrance. For the big, heavy 
door, studded with nails, was open, and Lion 
was ready to resent the entrance of any 
strangers ; but he rose at once to greet his 
mistress, putting his nose in her hand and 
rubbing his rough head against her arm, 
asking for an answering caress. 

‘Poor old Lion!” Lady Rose said. ‘Poor 
old fellow! No, go back,” as he was 
preparing to follow her up the wide shallow 
stairs at the further side of the Hall. 
“ Back, Lion!” and Lion obeyed at once, 
resuming his position before the open door, 
with a deep sigh. 

‘Shall I tell them you will come to the 
library in a few minutes?” 

Rose nodded, and then pursued her way 
to her mother’s room. 

“Ts that you, Rose? 
have been away from me! 
the lawyers ?” 

“ Not yet ; but I shall do so directly.” 

**T don’t think I can get up to-day, I feel 
so weak. And Rose, my gown is quite wrong. 
They have not put the crape entirely over 
the skirt. I must have it done properly. 
Birkett says it is wrong.” Then bursting 
into a wailing cry, Lady Penbury said : 

“‘T don’t want to get up and put on thore 
dreadful things. I don’t want ever to be 
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seen again. Rose, what did your poor father 
do with the money? Hecan’t have spent it— 
he lived like a hermit, shut up in that study, 
never seeing any one.” 

“ Don’t go over it all, mother,” Rose 
said. “It does nogood. We have just got 
to face what lies before us, and do the best 
we can. You and I can live very well on 
what is your settlement—it will be quite 
enough for us. I have just come to see if 
you had had your beef-tea. Dr. Watson 
said we were to keep up your strength with 
plenty of nourishment. Now I am going 
to the library, and I will come back and tell 
you what they say.” 

“Rose!” Lady Penbury said, “ Rose, 
come back for a minute! Geoffrey says you 
and I may stay on here if we like. Won’t 
it be best ?” 

“ Mother! I would not entertain such an 
idea fora moment! How can you think of 
ne?” 

Lady Penbury lay back on the pillow 
crying, as she said: 

“You are so sharp to me, Rose. 
don’t know how to bear it.” 

‘‘T am sorry I vexed you, mother,” Rose 
said ; but she did not return to the bed to 
kiss her mother asa sign of peace, but gently 
closing the door, went to her own room for 
a few minutes to brace herself for what lay 
before her. 

The letter, crumpled in her hand, was now 
smoothed out and read for the third time. 

It was from a man, between whom and 
herself there had been what is commonly called 
“an understanding.” Though Lady Rose 
and Mr. Mainwaring were not actually engaged 
to each other, the fact was accepted, certainly 
by Lady Rose, that they had become neces- 
sary to each other’s happiness. 

Time had been when Lady Rose Penfold 
had been admired and sought after, but that 
time was past. Of late the old Earl had 
withdrawn into complete seclusion, and those 
who wish to be left alone by their neighbours 
generally succeed in accomplishing that wish. 
For the last five years very few people had 
come to Penbury Castle. It lay far from 
the trodden highways of the world, and was 
so remote, that nothing was easier than to 
forget it and its inhabitants unless there was 
any especial reason for remembering them. 
Penbury was more than ten miles from a 
Station ; a coach running once a week from 
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the village to Mattingford Junction was 
found enough to satisfy the village needs for 
locomotion. 

Excursionists and cheap-trippers were un- 
known at Penbury, and the district was so 
thinly peopled that very few strangers were 
ever seen in the neighbourhood. Now and 
again, two or three rooms in the quaint and 
picturesque farmhouses on the outskirts of 
the village were let for the summer to those 
who liked to get “beyond railways” (a 
difficult matter in these days), but chiefly to 
artists who made sketches of the old Castle 
and the broken moorland lying beyond it, 
and were perhaps the only strangers who had 
appeared there for a long time. 

Mr. Mainwaring was one of these artists. 
He was an amateur—that is to say, he did 
not live by his profession, and only followed 
it in that half-hearted, dilettante fashion which 
is not likely to insure success. 

He had haunted Penbury now for two 
years, and had, as was natural, made the 
acquaintance of Lady Rose, meeting her in 
her walks with her constant friend and faithful 
escort Lion, and finding her a companion 
with whom he had much in common. 

Sketching has often proved a bond of 
interest and sympathy, and Lady Rose soon 
showed herself enthusiastic about Mr. Main- 
waring’s work, and he was delighted to give 
her lessons. Insensibly these sketching 
excursions in the summer and autumn grew 
to be a part of her life, a solace amidst many 
anxieties, and when Mr. Mainwaring had 
been absent during the previous winter a 
correspondence had been set up, growing 
more and more intimate and confidential, 
and letters had passed between the two 
friends which were scarcely less tender in 
their tone than if they had been written by 
acknowledged lovers. 

It was dangerous ground, and as Lady 
Rose stood in her room, bracing herself for 
the coming interview with the lawyers in the 
library, and once more read the letter in her 
hand, her face betrayed more of wounded 
pride than disappointed love. 

During those sad days preceding her 
father’s death, and those sadder still which 
had followed them, she had been uncon- 
sciously building her hopes on Mr. Mainwar- 
ing’s coming. He had generally appeared 
early in June, and she had counted securely 
on his sympathy, and had thought how gladly 
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she would confide in him all her terrible 
anxieties and sorrow. Now, in reply to her 
letter telling him of her father’s death, she 
received a few short lines just to say how 
deeply he felt for her, and that instead of 
coming to Penbury this summer he was going 
to Normandy with a friend to sketch. How 
he should miss their delightful intercourse 
he could not express. She would under- 
stand without words, and believe how sin- 
cerely he was ever her friend. 

““My friend!” she exclaimed, her lips 
curled, her eyes flashing. ‘ My fair-weather 
friend! Yes, I do understand.” And then 
hastily thrusting the letter into the drawer 
of her dressing-table, she smoothed back her 
hair from her forehead and went to the 
library. 

In the hall she met her cousin. 

“T have been waiting for you,” he said. 
“‘T thought you would like me to be with 
you,” and the young Earl’s frank, blue eyes 
were full of real sympathy as he saw Lady 
Rose’s face 

‘‘ I say,” he began, “ don’t look like that, 
Rosalind ; I will do all I can. I wish you 
would trust me. I can’t help coming in for 
this. Upon my word, I would sooner be 
left as I was. It will be an awful bother for 
me; but I am sorry for you.” 

** Don’t,” was the answer, “ don’t say any- 
thing more. We must get through the busi- 
ness before us, and the sooner the better.” 

“‘ Very well; I won’t say any more then,” 
the young man said. ‘Come along.” 

The great library table was covered with 
papers, and two lawyers sat before it, the 
grey-haired agent of the estate standing by, 
his hand grasping the back of a chair, his 
face betraying great emotion. 

Lady Rose bowed gravely to the two 
gentlemen, and then going up to the old 
man gave him her hand, taking the chair 
against which he was leaning, and finding 
some comfort in the assurance of his sym- 
pathy, expressed by the fervent grasp of his 
rough, strong fingers and the smothered sigh 
which accompanied it. 

“TI think, madam,” one of the lawyers 
began, “ your ladyship is aware that the will 
of your father, the late Earl, is valueless. It 
is dated twenty years ago, and he makes 
over in it to you and the Countess moneys 
which are not now available. We are sorry 
to have to say that we find his lordship’s 
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affairs in great disorder, and numerous 
claims are brought against the estate for 
moneys borrowed in larger or smaller sums. 
We have a letter here from Sir William 
Henderson, informing us that he holds a 
mortgage of ten thousand pounds, and 
there are liabilities which have not hitherto 
been pressed, it may be from feelings of 
respect for an honoured name, which are now 
brought forward.” 

Mr. Sharpe paused, and then turning to 
his companion said, “I think I am correct 
in my statement, Mr. Pearson ?” 

“ Perfectly correct,” was the reply. 

*‘ T believe, Mr. Cornish,” Mr. Sharpe con- 
tinued, turning to the agent—“I believe 
you are a creditor to the amount of two 
hundred pounds ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, that is so, but I do not desire 
to press my claim, for the sake of my lord’s 
daughter here, whom I have known since she 
was an infant in arms.” 

“We must respect your feelings, Mr. 
Cornish, but I am sure, if it is possible, 
Lady Rose will desire that you have such 
compensation as the other creditors accept. 
His lordship,” Mr. Sharpe said, turning to 
the young Earl, “is willing that the value 
of the household furniture, books, carriages, 
horses and the like, should be realised, 
and the creditors receive the benefit. Of 
course there are heir-looms, pictures, old 
family plate and jewels, which pass with 
the Castle and lands to the heir. These 
cannot be touched, but all that was distinctly 
the personal property of the late Earl can 
be sold for the benefit of his creditors.” 

“Mr. Pearson has my instructions,” the 
Earl said, “and I am ready to make any 
arrangements which will lighten my cousin’s 
burden. Upon my honour, I don’t see what 
can be done about Sir William Henderson’s 
mortgage, but I should think there ought 
to be enough to pay up the small debts. 
I shail shut up the Castle, and leave Mr. 
Cornish in charge. I should die of the 
blues if I lived here. I have got a little 
place down in the south of England, which 
I shall inherit from my mother, and I shall 
live on there for the present.” 

Lady Rose now spoke for the first time 
since the discussion began. ‘“ Who are the 
principal creditors to whom my father owed 
money ?” 


“This is the list,” Mr. Sharpe said, “if 
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your ladyship likes to glance at it, but I am 
afraid you will not gain much information 
about some of the names. There are several 
Jews, who have been charging exorbitant 


. rates of interest, and now sue for the prin- 
_ cipal. 


The others are small farmers in this 
district, and the doctor who attended the 
Earl ; but these are small amounts, and our 
friend, Mr. Cornish, is, I think, the largest of 
these.” 

Lady Rose returned the paper to Mr. 
Sharpe, saying, in a low tone, “So many, it 
is dreadful!” 

“ We asked you to give us the interview,” 
Mr. Sharpe said, “ that we might know if the 
Countess or yourself had any wishes which 
we could carry out. We shall be most 
anxious, I assure you to meet them.” 

“ T only wish, and I am sure my mother 
wishes, that every possible effort should be 
made to pay my father’s debts. I shall do 
my best to persuade my mother to set apart 
a portion of her income for the purpose, 
and I hope to succeed. I don’t think I 
need say any more,” she said, rising, “ but 
before I go I should like to thank you for 
your good intentions, and to beg you to do 
all you can to let every one have their just 
claims satisfied. My father”—and her 
voice faltered—“ my father kept everything 
from me. I had no idea of what was going 
on; if I had only known! During the last 
four months I have been uneasy, but more 
about his sleeplessness and his failing health 
than anything else. And my poor mother 
is as much taken by surpriseas lam. I leave 
all in your hands, and that of my cousin, 
who is very kind and considerate to us. 
I shall make arrangements to leave the 
Castle as quickly as possible, and then you 
can at once take measures for the sale of 
what can be sold,” then, with another incli- 
nation of her head, Lady Rose moved towards 
the door, Lord Penbury opening it for her 
and, as she passed, saying : 

“Cheer up, Rose, it will all come right!” 

A happy easy-going nature like the young 
Earl of Penbury’s is in some ways a blessing, 
though in others a misfortune. As he said, 
he took life easily, and found it answered in 
the long run. 

The only son of the old Earl’s brother, 
who had improved his fortune by marrying 
the heiress of a small estate in Somerset- 
shire, he had reached the age of eight- 


and-twenty with no great event to mark his 
life. 

He had no ambitions, and would have 
been well content to remain as he was, in- 
stead of succeeding to the Earldom of Pen- 
bury. If ever he had thought of it at all, it 
was as a distant prospect. His father was 
many years younger than his brother, and 
there was every probability of his surviving 
him. But an accident in the hunting field 
had taken him away, when scarcely more 
than fifty, and Geoffrey was thus next in 
succession, and had now come into the title, 
and the encumbrances connected with it, 
which had been left with it by Lord Penbury 
to his heir ! 

The relations between the two brothers 
had been strained for many years, and of 
late there had been no intercourse whatever 
between the two houses. 

Thus Geoffrey had never seen his cousin 
till he had been summoned to Penbury 
Castle when the old Earl died, and was as 
much a stranger to her, and to her mother, 
as if there had been no family tie existing 
between them. 

His cousin Rose took him by surprise: 
he had been accustomed to a very different 
type of woman. 

His mother was brisk and alert, full of 
life, and the enjoyment of life; his sisters, 
happy in their position and entering into all 
the little pleasures of a country neighbour- 
hood with zest. They played tennis and 
cricket, and were very popular in that part 
of the country in which Hazeldine Manor 
was placed. 

The girls would not hit it off with Rosalind, 
the young Earl thought, as he lighted a cigar, 
and strolled out on the terrace before the 
house after his interview with the lawyer. 

“She is a cut above Janet and Marcia in 
every way. And a cut above me, too, for 
that matter. I can’t quite make her out. 
She is awfully grave and solemn, and snubs 
me if I try to make myself agreeable. Yet 
she is very handsome. Such a good figure ; 
and it was fine to see her walk out of the 
library just now, with the dignity of a queen. 
Well, I daresay she has got enough to make 
her solemn, poor girl! And I am awfully 
sorry for her, though, from all accounts, the 
old man is no loss to anyone. Ah!” he 
said, turning at the sound of footsteps behind 
him. “Ah! Mr. Cornish; I wanted to see you. 

















‘*Gave him her hand” 


Let us take a look round and see if there is 
anything you can instruct me about. You 
know I am ignorant about rents and crops 
and the like, but I am willing to learn.” 

Mr. Cornish was taken, like every one else, 
by the young man’s frank, honest manner. 

“TI am sure, my lord, I will do my best 
for your interests; but things are in a 
neglected condition: two farms unlet be- 
cause of the buildings being in a ruinous 
condition, and there has been no ready 
money. It is a wonder how we have pulled 
on atall. For the last three years I have 
not taken a shilling of salary as agent. Not 
that I mind; my wife has a little income, 
and, well, in spite of all his faults, I loved 
the late lord and was ready to serve him.” 

** What on earth did he do with his money, 
Cornish ? ” 

“ Ah, my lord, that’s a question I can’t 
answer, nor Mr. Sharpe neither. It was 
muddled away somehow, and a grievous 
thing itis. A bad job for us all, but worse for 
Lady Rose than for any one. I had my mis- 
givings for a long time, but as to her, God 


“wiv 


bless her, she never thought of anything wrong. 
The horses were sold—her riding horse and 
the cobs—two years ago, and only the pony 
left for her ladyship’s carriage; but as folks 
seldom come here, and the family don’t visit, 
Lady Rose said it was no use letting the 
horses eat their heads off in the stable. She 
made no trouble of that. She was so full of her 
sketching and painting, and all last summer 
she lived out of doors, you may say, driving 
her ladyship in the afternoon and coaxing his 
lordship to take a turn on the terrace after 
dinner. There was an artist in these parts last 
year—indeed he has been here for two years 
—and he was always at Lady Rose’s heels. I 
can’t say I cared to see it. He made too 
free, according to my notions, but the people 
at the farm where he lodged say he was a 
real gentleman and behaved like one, and his 
letters had a good crest on them.” 

“ What was his name?” the Earl asked. 
He felt a sudden curiosity about the “artist 
gentleman.” 

‘¢ Mainwaring, my lord,” Mr. Cornish 
said, 
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** Mannering? Oh! people of that name 
live in our part of the country.” 

“ Ah! I daresay you call it Mannering, 
but it isn’t spelt like that, for I have seen 
it written scores of times.” 

“ A lot of names are pronounced differently 
from their spelling,” the Earl said. ‘So 
this Mr. Mainwaring was no favourite of 
yours ; in fact, you did not like him.” 

“ Well, I would not go so far as to say 
that, my lord. I don’t know that I had 
any call to dislike him. But Lady Rose 
was lonely and, as you may say, unpro- 
tected, and I didn’t like to see him 
lounge into the Hall as if it were his own. 
And I have heard him speak in an off-hand 
manner to the Countess, and walk along 
with Lady Rose as if he had a right to do 
it, just as a brother might have done, or you 
might do, my lord; and it would be proper 
and right if you did.” 

The Earl said nothing more on the 
subject. He threw the end of his cigar 
away, and said, “ Let us go round to the 
gardens, and then across 
to the Home Farm.” 
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sha’n’t come here to live till I can start clear, 
even if I am a grey-headed old fellow first!” 


CHAPTER II 
‘* HAZELDINE " 
‘* The desire to be the object of attention is weak, but 


the excessive dread of it is but a form of vanity and over 
self-contemplativeness.'"—Sara Coleridge. 


“IT must be very exciting to expect your 
brother this afternoon. I think I had 
better go before tea. You won’t want me 
here when he arrives.” 

“Why not?” Janet Penfold asked as 
she twisted a spray of Banksia roses, and 
made a wreath of them for her shady garden 
hat. ‘ You know you are like one of the 
family,” she said, laughing. 

“Other people don’t think so,” was the 
reply. ‘I know the Mainwarings and 
Walkers think me pushing because I am 
here so often.” 


“What nonsense! I hope you don’t 





“Very good, my lord. 
You must please to re- 
member that we only 
keep a man and a boy 
about the gardens, and 
the greater part of them 
is a wilderness. I just 
got enough reclaimed to 
grow vegetables for the 
household, and a corner 
for flowers. It would take 
half a dozen able-bodied 
men to keep this place as 
it ought to be kept, and 
as it was kept when my 
father was agent to the 
last Earl; then things 
were very different and 
not left to go to wrack 
andruin, I hope the day 
may come, my lord, when 
we shall see you here, 
-and living as an Earl of 
Penbury should live.” 

“It is a far cry to that 
time, Cornish, I am 
.afraid, but I must see 
what can be done to clear 


-off encumbrances, and I 
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‘It must be very exciting to expect your brother this afternoon” 
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care what such idiots say. If we like to have 
you, what does it matter?” 

“Well it is very kind of you to say so, 
Janet, and I know I feel very grateful to you 
for all you do for me, and so does mother.” 

“Grateful! I should say we ought to be 
grateful to have such a dear little friend. 
Geoffrey called you ‘Sunshine’ that wet day 
when you came and we were all so cross, 
because the cricket-match was spoiled. You 
were quite good-tempered and kept up our 
spirits.” 

Marcia now joined her sister and Hessie 
Selworthy, saying, ‘‘ The carriage is late. 
Geoff ought to have been here by this time. 
Are they not going to bring tea out here ? 
It is so dreadfully hot in the drawing-room, 
and the hall is not much cooler.” 

“ Marcia,” Hessie said, as Janet went to 
order the tea to be brought out, “I don’t 
think I ought to stay. You will like to be 
alone when the Earl comes.” 

“ The Earl,” Marcia said, laughing—* I 
can’t get accustomed to the change. yet, 
in dear old Geoff’s style and title—and why 
should you be afraid of staying? Geoff is 
never alarming. 

“It’s not that,” Hessie said, “looking 
down and examining a little bunch of the 
yellow roses which had fallen from Janet’s 
hat on her white frock. “ It is not that, but 
I don’t want to be in the way. You will have 
so much to hear and ask about.” 

* All of which you are welcome to hear 
also. I don’t know what has come over you 
of late, little Hessie ; you are always trying to 
get off being with us! Are you tired of 
us?” 

The poor child’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Oh! Marcia,” she said, in real distress, ‘‘ as 
if that was possible; but Miss Mainwaring 
said such a disagreeable thing to mother last 
week, and Mrs. Walker was present and 
agreed with her. I can’t tell you what they 
said—but—but it made me feel so un- 
happy.” 

“I think you are very silly to care what a 
woman like .Mrs. Walker says. She is not 
worth a thought. To begin with, she is not 
a gentlewoman, and interferes with her neigh- 
bours’ concerns,because she has nothing else 
to do. Don’t give whatever she said a 
thought, and if Miss Mainwaring is jealous 
of you, you can’t help it.” 

“Jealous of me?” Hessic exclaimed. I 


don’t think that is likely. Miss Mainwaring 
is thought so much of, and Lady Mainwaring 
is quite a great lady.” 

“In her own eyes—yes—but we won’t 
talk evil of our neighbours ; I feel much too 
happy to care to do so. Ah!” she said, 
standing up as the tap of crutches was heard 
on the gravel walk, “ here comes Bernard.” 

“Ts your head better, dear?” Marcia asked, 
in a somewhat perfunctory manner. 

The boy sank down in one of the garden 
chairs, saying: “I am all right now. Well, 
Hessie, are you come to welcome the 
Earl ?” 

“ No,” Hessie said, quickly. “I mean I 
did not know till J got here that you 
expected Mr. Penfold—I mean Lord Pen- 
bury—to-day.” 

“We did not know it till we got the 
telegram this morning. Geoffrey never 
writes a letter when he can help it ; he likes 
telegraphic despatches and an occasional 
postcard much better.” 

Tea was brought out, and the three girls 
grouped round the table made a pretty 
picture. 3ehind them was the irregular 
front of the many gabled house, covered 
with the Wistaria lilac blossoms and yellow 
Banksia roses, while the branches of a 
white clematis threw garlands of star-like 
flowers on the top of the bay window open- 
ing on the terrace. A dark yew hedge, 
closely clipped, at the side of the lawn, 
divided it from a garden or pleasance, where 
every kind of old-world flowers blossomed 
and flourished. 

Hazeldine, on this radiant day of early 
summer, was a haunt of ancient peace, and 
had all the attraction of a fair old age, which 
Penbury Castle missed. 

Perhaps the contrast struck the young Eart 
forcibly when he came round the corner of 
the house in full view of the party on the 
lawn. 

‘‘ Geoffrey!” and then there was a chorus. 
of welcome, and exclamations of delight, to. 
which Geoffrey did not make any very 
decided response. He had not the air of a 
man who had suddenly found himself raised 
above the common level by a title. 

He threw himself down on the grass, 
saying: ‘It is awfully hot to-day. I should 
like a lemon squash better than tea. Well, 
how are you all? What is the matter with 
Hessie ?” 
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“Nothing is the matter, thank you,” 
Hessie said, demurely, rising as Mrs. Penfold 
appeared, and giving her the basket-chair on 
which she had been sitting. 

“ Thank you, my dear ; run, Janet, and get 
your brother what he wants. Tell Jenkyns 
I brought some ice from Shepton ; I thought 
you would all be crying out for something 
cool. It is most unusual heat, so early in 
the year. You must have had a hot journey, 
Geoffrey. What time did you leave Pen- 
bury?” 

“ At six o’clock, to catch the train at 
Mattingford Junction, ten miles from Pen- 
bury.” 

“ Ts that really the nearest station ? 
fearfully out of the world it must be.” 

“Yes, it seems like coming to modern 
life to get here, from that desolate, ram- 
shackle old place. It gives one the blues 
to be there ; those fir-trees keep up a sort 
of doleful wail, and there is nothing stirring 
anywhere.” 

“ But aren’t the moors beautiful ? I thought 
Penbury was surrounded by moors,” Marcia 
said. 

She had returned with a tray with ice and 
lemons and a syphon ; and, setting it on the 
edge of the tea-table, began to prepare a 
lemon squash for her brother. 

“Why didn’t you let Jenkyns do it, 
Marcia?” her mother said. “You are 
squirting the juice over the cloth ; it will take 
the colour out of it.” 

“Oh! bother the cloth. 
other if it is spoiled.” 

“ You are a good little girl, Marcia,” her 
brother said, as he took a deep draught from 
the large tumbler. I have had nothing so 
nice since I went away. When was it ?” 

“ A fortnight ago, to-day,” Mrs. Penfold 
said, promptly. ‘ You had the telegram the 
evening before.” 

“Ah! I remember ; it has been a long 
fortnight, I can tell you.” 

‘“‘ We do want to hear all about it, Geof- 
frey,” Janet said. 

*« All in good time,” Geoffrey said ; “ there 
is not anything very pleasant to tell.” 

‘He is keeping back everything because 
I am here,” Hessie thought, and, rising from 
the low stool she had taken when Mrs. Pen- 
fold settled herself in the comfortable chair 
she said, “I must go now, Mrs. Penfold, 
I think mother will want me to drive in 


How 


I will work an- 


the pony cart, now it is cooler—good- 
bye ;” and, with no more particular adieux, 
Hessie tripped quickly away and vanished 
before Marcia could stop her. 

To the surprise of his sisters, Geoffrey 
sprang to his feet and with a few long strides 
overtook Hessie before she had passed 
through the gate. 

* What are you running off for like this ? 
I thought you would be glad to see me home 
again.” 

“So I am, of course—no, please let me 
go,” she said. 

* Not till you tell me what is amiss. There 
is something up, I know. What has vexed 
you?” 

“Oh! please, please don’t ask me; it is 
nothing. I am silly to mind.” 

“ What are you sillyto mind? I will have 
an answer,” he said, still holding her hand. 

“Tt is only that people think and say I 
am here too much, and horrid things be- 
side.” 

“ Tell them to mind their own business,” 
Geoffrey said, fiercely, “and if they don’t I 
will teach them to do it, that’s all.” 

“ Of course, I know,” poor Hessie faltered. 
“Tt does make a great difference, now you 
are an Earl.” 

“ Rubbish. 
nonsense ? ” 

And here the conversation, which was held 
just within the gate by the road, abruptly 
stopped. A carriage drew up, and a fashion- 
ably dressed young lady exclaimed from her 
high seat, as she held in the spirited horse, 

“Oh! Lord Penbury, I had no notion you 
had come back ;” but as she spoke her dark 
eyes followed the little figure in white as it 
hastened on its way down the road. ‘ Now 
do come and tell us all your news, dine with 
us to-morrow, mother will be charmed to 
see you, and so will my brother. He is com- 
ing here before starting for Normandy. No. 
I won't take a refusal, and bring one of 
the girls with you. Old friends like us need 
not stand on ceremony. Eight o’clock to- 
morrow. Good-bye; mind you come.” 

“Til be hanged if I do,” Lord Penbury 
said, as he turned back towards the house. 
Miss Mainwaring is very obliging, but I am 
not to be caught like that. I have got a 
particular engagement to-morrow, or I’ll make 
one.” 

All that had passed 


How can you listen to such 


since Lord Pen- 
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bury’s arrival had been watched by a silent 
witness. 

Bernard Penfold had not spoken a dozen 
words since his cousin appeared except to 
answer his carelessly put question of: 

“ How are you getting on, Bernard?” with 
*« Just the same as usual, neither better nor 
worse.” 

Bernard was the son of another brother 
of the old Earl of Penbury, who had, to use 
a familiar phrase, “gone under,” and had 
been discarded by his family. In the kind- 
ness of his heart Geoffrey’s father had taken 
pity on the boy’s forlorn condition and he 
had found a home at Hazeldine ever since 
he was four years old. 

Bernard was a sickly child and never grew 
like other boys. He was reserved and proud, 
always aware that he was in his uncle’s family 
but not of it, and since his death he had 
withdrawn more and more into himself. 

His young cousins were kind to him in 
their own way, but, full of life and energy 
themselves, the boy’s languor and dislike to 
exertion prevented any great sympathy exist- 
ing between them. 

Bernard had suffered a great deal in child- 
hood from a common form of hip disease. 
He halted on one leg, while one shoulder 
was a little higher than the other. 

He had never been able to go to school, 
and had picked up his education, in a desul- 
tory way, lately, from Mr. Selworthy, who 
had, though only Canon Barker’s curate, 
full control of the parish, and who was glad 
to accept small fees in exchange for two or 
three hours’ daily tuition. 

Bernard was very sensitive, and often 
fancied slights when none were intended. He 
kept apart from the life which went on 
around him, but he saw and noticed every- 
thing that was passing. He had his own 
views of people and things—which were 
often those of a cynic, and did not tend 
to sweeten his own life, or bring sweetness 
into the lives of those around him. 

On this bright afternoon, when his cousin, 
in the full vigour of his young manhood, had 
come home with his honours full upon him, 
Bernard had felt bitterly the contrast be- 
tween the Earl and himself. 

“He is pleased enough to be my lord,” 
he thought. “ It is all humbug his pretend- 
ing he does not care about it. Of ‘course 
he does care, and they all care; and if I 


had come into the title I daresay I should 
have been pleased, too. It is the way 
of the world. I am no better than other 
people.” 

Lord Penbury had come back from the 
gate where he had parted from Hessie and 
been waylaid by Miss Mainwaring. And, 
lying back his full length in a long garden- 
chair, his sisters gathered round him, and 
Janet said: “Do tell us everything, Geoff. 
What is she like, this Lady Rose?” 

“She is tall and stately, and very grave, 
poor thing! Uncle Jasper has left every- 
thing in frightful confusion—debts, mort- 
gages, and the place neglected, and fast 
going to wrack and ruin. No wonder Rose 
is depressed.” 

‘* Was she nice to you, Geoff?” 

‘Not very; but really what could one 
expect? She was civil, or tried to be, and 
nothing more.” 

“When shall we see her?” Janet asked. 
«When are we to go to Penbury? I am 
longing to see the old place.” 

“You would not care to see it if you 
knew as much about it as I do,” her brother 
said. ‘I shall have to go back again before 
long, and I may take mother and one of you 
with me. But I have no intention of living 
there—at any rate, not for years. The agent 
is a fine, trustworthy old fellow, and I know 
he will do his best for me P 

“Shall we be made Ladies now you are 
an Earl, Geoffrey ?” 

“J daresay, if you care about it, the 
Queen may be pleased to grant you the. 
handle.” 

“And mother! She ought to be the 
Countess of Penbury.” 

“ My dear Janet,” Mrs. Penfold said, “I 
am quite happy to be called to the end of 
my days by the title your dear father gave 
me, and I will leave Geoffrey to find ‘the 
Countess,’ which I hope he will do before 
many years are past.” 

Bernard listened to all this without appear- 
ing to listen. A book was open on his knee, 
and his head bent over it. 

“ How they leave me out in the cold,” he 
thought, “ discussing their titles, when I sup- 
pose I have as much right to one as they have. 
No, that is not the case. I forgot. My 
poor father would not have inherited. Uncle 
George was older than he was. He and his 
son come in before my father and me. I 
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wish I knew more about him, when and how 
he died. I literally know nothing about him 
or my mother either.” 

“Bernard!” Marcia exclaimed, ‘ won’t 
you come and watch the cricket-match to- 
morrow? It will be great fun. I made ten 
at the practice yesterday.” 

Bernard raised his dark eyes from the 
book before him, and, fixing them on Marcia, 
said: “I suppose you think I am like the 
eels, who are said to enjoy being skinned.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” Marcia 


said. ‘* What have eels to do with a cricket- 
match ?” 
“Exactly! What have J to do with a 


cricket-match? I hate watching cricket at 
any time, but especially when girls are making 
fools of themselves. Why can’t they keep 
to tennis ?” ; 

*T still don’t see what you mean about 
the eels,” Marcia said, her very good-tempered 
face wearing a puzzled look. 

‘“‘ He means,” her brother said,as he walked 
away, ‘“‘that it is pain and grief to him to 
see other people enjoying themselves, and 
that he likes better to shirk the chance of 
it, by staying at home.” 

Bernard bit his lip but he made no 
rejoinder. 

Marcia knew that sign of old, and felt 
sorry for him. 

“Tt was stupid of me to ask you, Ber- 
nard. I see what you mean now.” And 
then she said, “ Hessie is going to play, and 
I thought you would like to see her at the 
wicket.” 

Bernard’s brow grew darker. ‘“ The very 
last thing I should like to see,” he said. 

“Dear me! how unfortunate I am,” 
Marcia exclaimed, “I can’t say the right 
thing if I try.” 

Janet and her mother had been so en- 
grossed with their conversation, carried on 
in a low tone, that they had not heard what 
passed between Marcia and Bernard. 

Then, as he took up his-crutch he tucked 
his book under his other arm, and limped 
away into the house. 

Janet, raising her head, said, “I don’t 
think Bernard has spoken a dozen words 
since Geoff came home, and how cross and 
moody he looks.” 

“We must make allowance for him,” 
Mrs. Penfold said. ‘‘ Of course he feels his 
position: the son of a father who dis- 


graced himself, and a mother who was 
picked up anywhere.” 

‘“‘ They are both dead, are they not?” 

“Oh! yes, long ago,” Mrs. Penfold said ; 
though, as she spoke, she knew she had not 
really any ground for her assertion. 

“ Mother!” Janet said, “we don’t seem 
to come of a very good race; Bernard’s 
father, and now Uncle Jasper, doing dis- 
graceful things.” 

“Your father’s goodness and honesty 
were beyond praise! ” Mrs. Penfold said with 
evident emotion. “And surely the same 
may be said of your brother. There are 
very few families who have no skeleton in 
the cupboard, and the Penfolds have had 
many fine men amongst them in the past. 
The first Earl was created at the end of the 
last century for his diplomatic services, and 
since then there have been several distin- 
guished men amongst the Penfolds. 

“Father was not on friendly terms with 
Uncle Jasper. How was it, mother?” 

“T really do not quite know. The quar- 
rel dated before my marriage, and I never 
troubled your father with questions which he 
did not care to answer. It was in some 
way connected with Bernard’s father, but I 
only know that he would have fared ill if 
your father had not taken him in here and 
done his best for him, poor boy!” 

“He did not get much reward for his 
kindness. Bernard really is very disagree- 


able; a wet blanket on everything we 
do!” 
“As I said, every allowance must be 


made for the poor fellow, and we must all 
try to make the best of him!” 

‘‘ It is rather a hopeless prospect !” Janet 
sighed. ‘I suppose, as he can follow no 
profession, he will always live here. You 
are a good little mother; you try to make 
the best of everybody, your troublesome 
daughters included.” 

This was true. Mrs. Penfold was one of 
those people whom we are tempted, according 
to our mood, to envy or be provoked with. 
Sorrow and age leave no lines on their faces, 
they skim the surface of life and never sound 
its deeps. So they pass serenely on their 
way, and if depressed for a time by any sudden 
accession of trial they quickly rise again, 
and the ready sympathy we had felt and 
perhaps expressed for them in their trouble 
seems to be thrown away. Is there nota 
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reverse to this picture? If sorrow does not 
sound the deeps of our complex nature, 
neither does joy—real heart joy, with which 
no stranger can intermeddle. 


“ Little Hessie,” as she was always called 
by her friends, was fleet of foot, and she had 
reached the gate of her uncle’s little cottage 
before Miss Mainwaring dashed past it. 

“Well, Hessie,” Mrs. Selworthy said, 
‘have you seen the Earl ?” 

“Yes,” Hessie said; “he has come home.” 

“ Didn’t they ask you to stay the evening?” 

‘“No, mother, of course not.” 

“T hope there is no coolness between you 
and the Miss Penfolds. It would be a pity 
if you lost such good friends.” 

“T am not going to lose them,” poor 
Hessie said, with heightened colour. 

“ They are so different from most of the 
people about here,’ Mrs. Selworthy said, 
‘““who look down on others unless they live 
in a smart house and keep a carriage and 
pair.” 

“Oh, mother,” MHessie said, laughing, 
“ don’t say ‘ carriage and pair.’ ” 

“ And, pray, why not?” Mrs. Selworthy 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t quite know, but never 
mind. I thought you would likea drive now 
it is cool, in our carriage, which certainly does 
not want a pair to drive in it.” 

‘“‘ Very well, you can tell Joe to get the 
pony ready and come round as soon as you 
like. I have had a cup of tea, and of course 


you have had one at Hazeldine. Your uncle 
won’t be in till eight o’clock; he has been 
sent for to see a poor boy who broke his 
arm in the factory at Shepton the other day. 
He is at every one’s beck and call—rich and 
poor it is all the same, and he doesn’t get 
I tell him 


much gratitude for all he does. 


he is parson and doctor all in one. If your 
dear father had lived things would have been 
very different.” 

Mrs. Selworthy was rather fond of finish- 
ing up her remarks, whether appropriately to 
the subject under discussion or inappro- 
priately, by this lament about her husband. 
It was a little difficult to see what Mr. Sel- 
worthy’s devoted service to the poor of the 
parish had to do with the life of his brother. 
Things would certainly have been “ different,” 
inasmuch as the maintenance of his brother’s 
widow and the home offered to her and her 
little girl would not have been necessary. 
But Hessie’s father had never made any 
mark in the world, though he had dabbled in 
literature in an inconsequent way, ending by 
making a hasty marriage with a girl who had 
fascinated him by her pretty face and, above 
all, by her admiration for all he wrote, did, 
or said. 

The two brothers, of which the elder was 
the curate of Little Monkton, were very un- 
like each other. 

Mr. Selworthy was as practical and sober 
in his views of life as Hessie’s father had 
been dreamy and romantic. His was the 
straight path of duty, which he followed 
with unflinching steadfastness, and believing 
it to be his duty to provide his brother’s 
widow and child with a home when they 
were thrown penniless on the world, he 
cheerfully accepted it, and no one ever 
guessed how Mrs. Selworthy’s folly, and 
childish and vulgar craving for admiration 
and what she called “appreciation,” jarred 
on a naturally refined and sensitive nature. 
But with Hessie it was different : a rosebud 
of a girl, happy in her simple life and full of 
affection for her uncle, to whom she knew 
she owed everything she possessed in the 
world. 
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C. F. ALEXANDER’S HYMNS 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 


za EARLY fifty years have gone 
9) over since Keble wrote the 
- brief preface to that volume 

of “ Hymns for Little Chil- 

dren” which, now in a sixty- 

ninth edition, still bears his 
words of commendation. Grandmothers 
teach lisping children in the nursery those 
verses which their own tongues once stumbled 
in repeating. Fifty years is a long lease of 
popularity for any book, but Mrs. Alexander’s 
hymns do not seem likely to feel the course 
of time. ‘They are among the few poems 
which are always the same to the listener, 
and to which the listener is always the same. 
Child-nature does not change, it does not 
take the cast of the passing hour, and that 
part of child-nature which survives in men 
and women keeps the constancy of childhood, 
and desires not new things, but the old stories 
repeated in the old words. No splendour of 
style, no wealth and learning can move us 
like this child-language; for not even Milton’s 
««Hymn on the Nativity” itself comes so 
near the beauty of the Gospels as the simple 
verses beginning “Once in royal David’s 
city.” 

Cecil Frances Humphreys began to write 
poetry when she was nine years old. In the 
household to which she belonged children 
were not expected to assert themselves, and 
she kept her doings secret; but she had a 
receptacle and a confidant. The confidant 
was her sister ; the storehouse was under the 
carpet, and her sister used to beg of her, when 
there was a chance, to pull up the carpet and 
read the poems. They were on fine stirring 
subjects—the Death of Nelson, the Massacre 
of Glencoe, the Execution of Montrose. At 
last the confidant betrayed her; and her 
father, being of a literary turn, instituted 
the box. The box had a slit in the top, and 
a key which he kept; every Saturday night 
he opened it and read out the productions 
which the children had lodged there during 
the week, so that in this way the habit of 
writing was fostered in the girl. 

She was still quite young when her father 
was given the Duke of Abercorn’s Irish agency 





and moved to Strabane, on the borders 
of Donegal and Tyrone. They lived a year 
at Baronscourt, the Duke’s seat, before they 
went into Miltown, their own house. After 
they came to Strabane, efforts were made, 
largely by her family, to set up there a school 
for the deaf and dumb belonging to the Church 
of Ireland ; and it was to gain funds for this 
school that the ‘Hymns for Little Children,” 
and “ Moral Songs,” were published. Their 
author was then not twenty years old. The 
institution, however, did not receive from 
the sale anything like the amount which the 
books’ success seemed to promise. The 
school ceased to exist when the Irish Church 
was disestablished ; but there is still an ex- 
hibition for the deaf and dumb of those parts 
to send them to the Claremont school near 
Dublin ; and the funds are provided by the 
sale of her writings. 

It is easy for any one who knows the north 
of Ireland to trace in these. poems familiar 
landscapes. Hills purple with heather, and 
golden with gorse rocky streams running by 
rush-grown meadows, and the bright, clear 
hues of northern sunset and sunrise are for 
ever recurring in her imagery. Whatever 
she writes, it is with a definite picture in her 
mind. 


“The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate,” 


is not a form of words; she is thinking 
of Baronscourt, of what she knows, just as 
clearly as when she describes the bilberries, 
“the little berry black, that grows beside 
the wild goat’s track,” among heather and 
yellow broom and grey stones, which the 
sick boy in his cabin saved up for the lady 
who used to visit him, giving the one thing 
he had and she had not. One hardly needs 
to be told that this charming story in 
“Moral Songs” relates an experience of 
her own sisters. 

From her father’s house in Strabane she 
married William Alexander, the present 
Bishop of Derry, whose fame as a preacher 
overshadows the reputation which his poetry 
deserves. Their first home was in the 
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mountain parish of Termonamongan, in the 
county of Tyrone and diocese of Derry. 
There is the graveyard which she describes 
in “Rachel,” “the graveyard by the river, 
in the heart of the old hills.” “Terminus 
Mundi,” the bishop called it in an article 
which he wrote long ago, signing himself 
“The Rector of World’s End.” It was indeed 
a wild place to harbour two such distinctions 
as the future bishop and his wife; but what 
the country folk remember Mrs. Alexander 
for is not her poetry. The present rector 
of the parish wrote recently to an Irish 
paper to say how the old clerk told him of 
the lady who would go out with help to the 
sick and poor in all weathers, “ when it was 
not fit for the like of her to be out.” Once 
finding an old paralytic in bed without 
proper covering, she wrapped her in her own 
shawl; and there lives still a woman, a 
Roman Catholic, whose sores, when she 
suffered from a cancerous disorder, Mrs. 
Alexander dressed with her own hands 
during six weeks. The northern peasantry 
of Ireland have long memories for such 
things; they are a hard race, “dour” in 
their own phrase, but full of character and 
humour ; and their dialect is a delight to all 
who enjoy quaintnesses of speech. One of 
the best things Mrs. Alexander ever wrote is 
the ballad of “‘ Stumpie’s Brae,” a grim story 
enough, told in dialect with a vigour and 
humour that recalls Mr. Kipling, of all 
people, to one’s mind. This story belongs 
to the Strabane neighbourhood, to which 
she returned when her husband was made 
rector of Strabane. (He was then Dean of 
Emly but it was only a title of honour.) But 
before her return to Strabane they went 
from Termonamongan to the parish of 
Fahan on Lough Swilly, one of the loveliest 
spots in Ireland, on the eastern side of that 
long arm of the sea, whose name means 
‘the lake of shadows.” Yet for descriptions 
of Fahan, it is rather to the Bishop’s poems 
that one should go. ‘They are collected in 
a volume ; unhappily Mrs. Alexander’s are 
not, and a complete list even of her books is 
almost unprocurable. 

“ Hymns for Little Children ” and “ Moral 
Songs,” were the earliest as they are the 
best known. Next in order of importance 
one would place the two series of poems 
on subjects from the Old Testament, mostly 
written after her marriage, which contain, 


besides “ Rachel,” the ‘“ Burial of Moses,” 
the best of her poems, as distinguished from 
her hymns. Indeed these are lines which, 
despite their unattractive metre, rank high 
for strong imagination : 


** That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 

But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth. 

Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes back when night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek. 
Grows into the great sun ; 


** Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves ; 
So without sound of music 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Sitently down from the mountain's crown 
The great procession swept. 
** Perchance the bald old eagle, 
On grey Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his lonely eyrie 
Looked on that wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lions talking 
Still shew the hallowed spot, 
Tor beast and man have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not.” 


In a volume of “ Verses for Holy Seasons ” 
first appeared the well-known lines : 


** Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of the world’s tempestuous sea.” 


Her hymns almost defy classification ; 
they were written for so many collections, 
and so irregularly published. Of her secular 
poems there are many in the “ Legend of 
the Golden Prayer,” including ‘“ Stumpie’s 
srae.”’ Her only regular prose work is an 
allegory called ‘“‘ The Lord of the Forest” ; 
for the “ Baron’s Little Daughter” is only a 
prose framework for several narrative poems. 
This book is dedicated to the sisters of her 
dear friend Lady Harriet Howard, also a 
writer, who in partnership with Mrs. Alex- 
ander produced a collection of tracts,“ The 
Old Man’s Rambles.” ‘The book was edited 
by Dr. Hook, then vicar of Leeds, for whom 
Mrs. Alexander once undertook a curious 
and uncongenial task. The style natural to 
her was a style full of reflections from the 
beauty of every-day life in the country she 
knew so well. 


** Now the dreary night is done ; 
Comes again the glorious sun : 
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Crimson clouds and silver-white 
Wait upon his breaking light. 


“ Glistening in the garden beds, 
Flowers lift up their dewy heads, 
And the shrill cock claps his wings, 
And the merry lark upsprings.” 


All these things would be as familiar as the 
daylight to the children she wrote for ; but 
he begged her to write hymns for the little 
children in Leeds, who knew nothing but 
smoky streets, 
to whom “the 
river running 
by” was only 
a turbid ditch, 
and to intro- 
duce no images 
but such as 
they were fami- 
liar with. She 
wrote the 
hymns (for she 
seldom refused 
such requests), 
but did not like 
the result. 

Her own 
judgment of her 
poems is seen 
in the “Sunday 
Book of Verse,” 
edited by her 
for Macmillan. 
In this she in- 
cludes three of 
her own works: 
the “ Burial of 
Moses,” “ The 
roseate hues of 
early dawn,” 
and the “ hymn 
for little child- 
ren,” which be- 
gins; 


“ All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


** Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
HE made their glowing colours, 
HE made their tiny wings. 
‘The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The sunset and the morning 
That brightens up the sky.” 





(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55, Baker Street, London) 


MRS. ALEXANDER 


It would be impossible to select three which 
should better represent the various aspects 
of her poetry; though without “ There is a 
green hill far away” and “Once in royal 
David’s city,” she could never be fairly 
judged. She chose them on the principle 
which guided her through the whole collec- 
tion; they were what the children liked 
best. Her own children were the critics ; 
they are four, two sons and two daughters ; 
and the here- 
ditary talent has 
been trans- 
mitted to one 
at least, her 
eldest son, Mr. 
Robert Jocelyn 
Alexander, who 
won the Newdi- 
gate prize for 
English verse at 
Oxford. 

In her private 
life Mrs. Alex- 
ander preferred 
friendships to 
acquaintances. 
Living in Derry, 
a city where he- 
roic memories 
seem _inextric- 
ably bound up 
with bitter par- 





tisanship, she 
cherished the 
heroic _tradi- 


tions, and held 
aloof from the 
intolerance; yet 
even the most 
intolerant will 
now forgive her 
her wide cha- 
rity. Of her 
wifehood —that 
long intercourse of two natures so rarely gifted 
—it may be permitted to repeat the saying of 
one long intimate with the household—that 
what was said in metaphor of other women 
was literally true of her; and in parting with 
her the bishop was sundered from half of 
his own nature. One may quote, too, the 
Bishop’s dedication of his Bampton lectures 
(1876-7), “*The Witness of the Psalms to 
Christ and Christianity ”: “To Cecil Frances 
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Alexander, in remembrance of twenty-seven 
years of helpful love and holy example— 
with full assurance that his own estimate of 
her hymns and sacred songs is that of the 
Church and of English-speaking Christians 
generally—tthis attempt to interpret the 
significance of the highest of all sacred songs, 
is dedicated by her husband.” The private 
sorrow will pass away, and be forgotten or 
annulled, but the memory of that long and 
happy marriage will remain a fitting comple- 
ment to her hymns, so long as any care to 
inquire into the life of her whose words come 
to English-speaking men and women with 
the voice of their own mothers, a happy echo 
of childhood. 

Mrs. Alexander’s poems are good poems, 
but no one would pretend that they reach 
the highest rank ; and it is only the highest 
poetry that is not affected by fashions of 
style. Hers are in a style that was popular 
a generation. ago; they have not the charm 
of contemporary work; they do not fall in 
with the ways of looking at life most familiar 
to us just now; they have not yet had time 


to acquire an old-world flavour, the quaint-- 


ness that charms us in Goldsmith. They 
are neither of the old nor of the-new, and, 
rightly or wrongly, we are apt to neglect 
them. But the best of her hymns, in a very 
different sense, are neither new nor old, just 
as Shakespeare’s songs are neither new nor 
old ; and the best of them were written when 
she was a girl under twenty. Indeed, it might 





be disputed that all the best poetry written 
by women has been written by young and 
unmarried women, and naturally so. Mrs. 
Alexander, for instance, wrote verse all her 
life, and it was a busy life. Busy men have 
written great verse, though rarely; but no 
preoccupation of a man’s life is like the cares 
of motherhood. The brooding thought with 
which a poet dwells on the half-formed off- 
spring of his art, has in it something nearer 
maternity than is given to other men. That 
passion may be strong in a woman, but it 
cannot compete with motherhood. Into no 
poem of Mrs. Alexander’s married life does 
her whole nature enter; her skill, her readi- 
ness enabled her to produce verse very 
rapidly and easily; all the resources of her 
mind were quickly brought to bear on any 
given subject. But in the hymns of her girl- 
hood the poem is not the product of an hour 
or a week; it is the voice of the young girl 
penetrated to the very heart with the beauty 
of her retigion, who sets out with all the 
pent-up t.::cerness of her nature, the most 
beautifui thing she knows, to children, the 
creatures in the world whom she loved best 
and understood best. The words seem to rise 
out of the endless ponderings of a nature at 
rest ; and they attain to a kind of passionate 
simplicity, the vibrating accent of truth itself. 
‘* There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 
He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven and let us in.” 


‘SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Proressor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘ Thou didst leave Thy throne”’ 
Lesson: Revelation ii. 1-17 

Text : Revelation ii. 17 

THE WHITE STONE WITH THE NEW 
NAME 

»\ N order to encourage men and 
women to live noble lives, 
and, if need be, to endure 
martyrdom, Christ promises 
them a white stone with a 
new name written on it. 
This must, then, be something much greater 





than it seems: for at first sight it would 
appear to be very easy to get a white stone 
and carve a name upon it and yet very use- 
less when got. Probably the white stone 
our Lord means is what was known in His 
day as a éessera, a token, or ticket. Whena 
stranger came to a Greek town he applied 
for a ¢essera hospitalis, a guest ticket, which 
gave him the right to enter public buildings 
and live as a citizen of the place for a time. 
Sometimes when two men wished to form a 
binding friendship they broke a fessera in two 
pieces, and each took one so that at any 
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future time by showing the piece and identi- 
fying it as fitting the other half, the friend’s 
help might be claimed. Among ourselves 
lovers sometimes break a sixpence in two 
and each takes a part as a pledge of fidelity. 
So that what was probably meant by the 
white stone is a pledge given by Christ that 
He will be the steadfast friend of the person 
who receives it, that He will give him hospi- 
tality, will succour, entertain, and in every 
way befriend him. The white stone is the 
passport to the power, love, and resources of 
Christ. In Greece it was counted a most 
dishonourable act to repudiate a fessera. A 
citizen must be faithful to his guest-pledge, 
and even to his father’s pledge. If the man 
who presents it be in rags and filth, he must 
be taken in and sheltered and fed. 

But in the stone there was to be-“‘ a new 
mame written which no man knoweth save 
him that receiveth it.” A new name—there 
‘was a time when all names were new, when 
Carpenter, Smith, Fisher, Fowler, Barber, 
Hunter, Mason, Grieve, Bowman, Ward, and 
many more were given to the man who plied 
the trade named ; but now that these names 
are old they have lost their meaning. Among 
our Lord’s own people, the Jews, men were 
called David, Moses, Samuel and so on, and 
if any one wished to say definitely which 
Moses or David was meant, he added the 
name of his father or sometimes the name 
of his son if he had one; as in Liddesdale 
people speak of Tom’s John, or Mary’s 
Susan, and as we speak of Thomsons and 
Johnsons. Among the other great people 
of our Lord’s time, the Romans, each man 
had usually three names, an individual, a 
‘clan, and a family name. Thus one of their 
great poets was Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
Quintus being his own name which distin- 
guished him from the rest of his family, 
Horatius denoting the clan to which he be- 
longed, and Flaccus the particular family of 
the clan. But when any Roman distinguished 
himself he received a new namie commemo- 
rating the distinction. Caius Marcius was 
‘surnamed Coriolanus on account of his con- 
quest of Corioli; Scipio after his war with 
Carthage was known as Africanus and so on. 
No doubt these men would be prouder of 
their new name than of their old one, because 
they had earned it. Sometimes, however, 
they had less reason to be proud of their new 
name, for then as now the people were quick 


to see a man’s weakness and name him after 
it. Thus a man who, like our own Vicar of 
Bray, had no steadfast principle but curried 
favour with every government and changed 
his opinions to suit the ruler, was called the 
‘buskin’ or ‘sock’ that fits either foot. 
And boys who get a nickname, that is, ax 
eke name, a name to eke out their own, 
may learn what their companions think of 
them. 

For every boy and girl earns a new name 
whether it be given or not. Before you 
leave school you know the character of each 
of your companions and they know yours. 
Some boys when they grow up have to change 
their name to evade the police. They have 
several aliases, because their name is as- 
sociated with crime. Others become 
known as trustworthy, helpful men. Their 
name on any document means truth and 
honour. 

Christ promises a new name because he 
can give the character the name signifies. A 
donkey is a useful beast, but when you find 
him in a cage labelled Leo, you laugh. The 
Puritans used to call their children Patience, 
or Charity, but Patience sometimes grew up 
a little spit-fire and discredited her name. 
But when Christ gives a name He gives the 
character (John i. 42) which the name implies. 
The character He wishes to give you is a 
perfect one. You will have endless diffi- 
culty in attaining it, temptations no one 
knows about but yourself and your Saviour, 
but at last when you have “ overcome” by 
trusting Him, you will receive this new name, 
which, as the record of all great striving and 
all great victories in this life, will be your 
best possession and highest prize. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘ Once in royal David's city” 
Lesson: 1 Cor. xii. 12-27 
Text: Psalms cxliv. 12 
USEFULNESS 
EvERY one naturally wants to be of use. 
Your little brothers and sisters are never so 
well pleased as when they can “help Mother.” 
If a boy has made a poor score at cricket he 
is uncomfortable and cross all day after. Sir 
Walter Scott tells us in his “Tales of a Grand- 
father,” that the Highland Chiefs were always 
enraged if their clan was not allowed to bear 
the brunt of battle. A useless thing you 
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throw away, and keep only what is useful. 
A pen that has lost its nib, a worn-out brush, 
a burst ball, finds its way to the ashpit. If 
you go into a factory you see countless wheels 
and bolts and nuts; ask the engineer and he 
will tell you not one of these would be there 
were it not of use. So in the country all you 
see has its use, the bark of the trees, the 
leaves, the fruits, even the colours are there 
not to please your eye, but because they are 
of use. 

Similarly every boy and girl is expected to 
be useful. If you turn out to be useless you 
will be set aside, as you throw out things 
that are of no use. In some parts of the 
world children are not allowed to live if they 
do not look strong and healthy and likely to 
be of use. Mistakes m-ust often be made. 
One of the greatest men of last century, 
Charles Wesley, was so puny an infant that 
he had to be kept in cotton-wool for the first 
three months of his life, yet he grew to be 
strong and helpful. But nature makes no 
mistakes. The boy or girl that is of no use 
is found out and thrown aside in a way that 
you will understand if you have ever had an 
illness. If you have been in bed for six 
weeks, when you first get up, you cannot 
stand because all the muscle has gone out 
of your legs. You may have been very strong 
before but now you have no muscle at all. 
Why has it all disappeared ? Simply because 
you have not been using it. And if you do 
not use what God has given you for the ser- 
vice of other people, your power to be of use 
disappears and you are thrown out like a 
broken piece of crockery. 

But a boy may say, How am I to be of 
use? How am I to know what I am fit for? 
This is not a question easy to answer. There 
are so many ways of being useful. Some 
boys must have an outdoor life, and they go 
to America and keep cattle or raise corn to 
feed the world. Some go to sea, some be- 
come lawyers, some ministers, engineers, or 
doctors. In choosing what you are to be, 
you may go wrong if you merely think of 
how you may make the most money, or have 
the best time for yourself; you are not likely 
to go wrong if you ask yourself how you are 
most likely to help and be of use. You are 
sure to go wrong if you think that because 
some one else has been successful in this or 
that line of life you will also. You’ must try 
and find out what you were made for. I have 


seen a boy walking on his hands, but he 
could not walk far because that is not what 
his hands were made for. I have seena man 
painting with his toes, but no one wondered 
that his painting was not first rate. You must 
try then and find out your own gift, that you 
may know what you are fit for. 

You will sometimes hear people say: “I 
wonder why I was born, I cannot see what 
use I can serve, I am more of a burden than 
anything else? Remind these people of the 
plant that flowers once in a hundred years. 
You might look at it year after year and 
wonder why it was there, but at last appears 
the beautiful flower that explains. And it is 
only by acccident and after a long time of 
usclessness that some most useful things 
have been discovered. One of our most 
useful medicines is said to have been found 
accidentally. An Indian hotly pursued by 
his enemies ran and ran tiil he was quite 
spent. But coming toa stream and drinking 
its water he very soon felt much stronger. 
He noticed that the water was bitter, and 
going back some time after to the spot where 
he had drunk, he found that the bitterness 
and the reviving power of the water were due 
to a tree that lay in it. This was the origin 
of the use of Peruvian bark or quinine. 

Make it your aim then to be “a vessel 
meet (or prepared) for the Master’s use,” 
not like a knife that won’t cut, a lamp that 
only smokes, an ink-bottle that has only mud 
in it. Some boys are nearly a third of their 
life at school and college, and ought to be 
well prepared to be of use, like a tool care- 
fully sharpened. But the time of preparation 
is most of all useful when it teaches us to 
live as Christ lived, to like what He liked: 
for only those who are like Him can be of 
much service to Him. 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘ Hushed was the evening hymn” 
Lesson: Matthew xxv 14-30 
Text: Luke xvi. 10 
DUTY 

WHEN Nelson pondered the odds against 
him at Trafalgar, and saw that every man 
in the fleet must do his best, he signalled 
*“ England expects that every man will do 
his duty.” And when he lay dying that 
same afternoon he said, ‘‘ Thank God I have 
done my duty.” When Sir Henry Lawrence 
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lay dying of his wound in Lucknow, he 
uttered his own epitaph, “ Here lies Henry 
Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May 
God have mercy upon him.” It is a sense 
of duty which has nerved men to do the 
greatest deeds, to hold difficult and dangerous 
posts, to brave the wildest seas in lifeboats, 
to rescue the wounded under fire, to endure 
long-continued . hardship, privation and 
suffering. The whole instruction that need 
be given for life is contained in these three 
words “ Do your Duty.” 

Wbat is duty? It is what is due: what 
you owe to God, to others, to yourself. 
What you ought to do is what you owe. 
Our sins are called “ debts,” because when 
we do not pay what we owe we are in debt. 
Nothing is more ignominious and mean than 
to be in debt when we could avoid it, The 
boy who borrows sixpence and does not 
repay it, or who gets something in a shop on 
his promise to pay but never thinks more of 
it, is a very shabby, mean and dishonest 
fellow. The man who lost his axe-head in 
the water was of a different sort, for his grief 
was “Alas! Master, for it was borrowed.” 
Rather than be in debt, Sir Walter Scott 
toiled at his novels after he was paralysed 
and quite unfit for work, and killed himself 
trying to pay all. Debtors used to be sold 
with their families, and such punishment was 
scarcely too severe for the man who incurs 
debt with his eyes open. It is merely genteel 
theft. 

1. What do we owe to God? Every- 
thing ; the world we live in, the air we 
breathe, the faculties we use. The heathen 
owned this, and poured a little wine on the 
altar before meals. Malachi cries indignantly 
“Will a man rob God?” by withholding 
what is due to God. Two Englishmen in 
an Italian town asked where their knapsacks 
would be safe. “On the steps of the 
church,” they were told, for no one will steal 
from God. But many do. For when God 
says “ thou shalt not steal,” not only money 
is meant, or knapsacks, or jewels, but time, 
strength, influence. We must learn to say 
to God “I am thine, and all I have is thine, 
and to thee I must give all back improved 
and enlarged.” If you lend your bat you 
don’t like to get it back with the string 
loose, or if you lend your book you don’t 
like to have it sent back to you torn and 
dirty and sticky, and with leaves doubled 


down. God expects that what He gives you 
to use in this life will be given back to Him 
not abused and scarcely recognisable. A 
sense of honour should make you say con- 
tinually “ I am not my own.” 

2. What do we owe to others? To parents, 
to teachers, to schoolfellows we owe much. 
To your parents you owe your life, and you 
owe some return for years of labour and 
patience spent upon you. In illness and 
when helpless infants you were cared for, fed 
and cherished, by your mothers, who never 
complained of sitting up at night with you 
and watching over you. They will feel 
rewarded if you love them and show your 
love by doing their bidding pleasantly and 
promptly. Your teachers too deserve that 
you remember your duty to them. Do not 
think they are your natural enemies, trying 
to torment you. They live for your advan- 
tage, and their dayis a hard one. Pay them 
what you owe in careful preparation, in atten- 
tion, in compliance. To your schoolfellows 
you owe it to be pure, manly, kindly. It is 
thought very blameworthy for a boy who has 
scarlet-fever, or measles, or who is not clean, 
to mix with other boys. But is it not worse 
when a boy brings to his class-fellows the 
contagion of foul speech or wicked influence? 
Never let it be said of you that you have 
done any companion harm. 

3. To yourself you have a duty. The 
remembrance of what he owes to himself, or 
what is called self-respect, makes the soldier 
brave, the workman thorough. Every one 
should be ashamed of letting work out of 
his hands that can be found fault with. 
Moses taught the Jews relf-respect by for- 
bidding them to cut the corners of their 
beards, or to tattoo themselves as some 
nations did. They were to respect their 
own body as God’s handiwork. Men who 
occupy high position ought to think highly 
of it and act accordingly. When Nehemiah’s 
enemies tried to frighten him from his post, 
he said, “Should such a man as I flee?” 
That is what the French mean when they 
say “Noblesse oblige!” High rank has 
much duty. The Colonel of a cavalry 
regiment must ride fifty yards in advance of 
his men when they charge. What then 
does one who is a child of God owe to 
himself and to his position? Does he not 
owe it to himself to be pure, honourable, 
kindly ? 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘ We are but little children weak” 
Lesson: 1 Peter ii. 11-25 
Text : Proverbs xvi. 32 
RULING THE SPIRIT 

Ir a boy were asked whether he would 
rather be the best runner in his school, or 
the best swimmer, or the best cricketer, or 
the best scholar, or the best behaved, 
perhaps he would not be able to say. And 
if any man in the street were asked whether 
he would rather be good or great, he would 
probably answer that he would prefer being 
good, but, as probably, his life would show 
that his real desire was to be great, to 
have a fine house, land, horses, servants, 
pleasures. The Bible plainly tells us it is 
much better to be good than to be great; 
‘“‘ better,” it says, ‘is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city.” 

Taking a city is not easy. What is held 
to be the greatest poem in the world is a 
description of a siege. And when any 
soldier of our own succeeds in taking a city 
he receives great honour. When he comes 
home he is invited to banquets, and receives 
swords of honour, and is pensioned and 
probably becomes a peer. ‘The bands play 
‘‘See the conquering hero comes,” and all 
London turns out to see, and when he dies 
he is buried in Westminster Abbey among 
the great. The reason of this is that when 
a city is well defended it requires extra- 
ordinary skill, perseverance, and courage to 
take it. The taking of Sebastopol was one 
of the very hardest tasks ever set to our 
army. And if you read the account of that 
or of any great siege you wonder that a well- 
defended city is ever taken, and see that the 
men who take it must indeed be heroes. 
At Badajoz, for example, when the cannon 
had battered down the wall and made a 
breach, the defenders fastened across this 
breach huge beams bristling with sword- 
blades sharp as razors and in front of these 
beams they fixed a great flooring of planks 
covered with grease, so that when our men 
tried to mount the breach they slipped and 
were easily shot down and it was only on 
the bodies of their comrades that any could 
secure a footing, and when they did succeed 
in getting forward it was only to be impaled 
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on the impassable sword-blades above. And 
yet that city was taken. So with Quebec 
and other places which were reckoned quite 
impregnable, the patient valour and si:ill and 
determination of the besiegers have given 
them success. 

But great as it is to take a city, the 
greater feat is to rule one’s own spirit. The 
latter is better than the former for two 
reasons, it is more difficult and it does more 
good. For what is it to rule one’s spirit ? 
Look at Christ and we see. Men spat 
upon Him and struck Him, and natural 
indignation would resent such treatment 
and accuse those who allowed it, but Jesus 
ruled his spirit, kept calm and silent. He 
knew he was to be killed and He might 
have run away, but He kept natural fear in 
check. He might have lived a comfortable, 
easy, long life, and it was natural for His 
spirit to desire comfort, but He ruled His 
spirit and would not allow it to run after 
such things. In all boys there are two 
boys, a lazy, greedy, cowardly, passionate 
boy and a boy with good impulses and 
desires. These are always fighting. The 
one says in the morning, “ Get up or you 
will be late and displease your father”; the 
other says, “‘ take five minutes more in bed.” 
The one says, “ Tell the plain truth about 
how you lost in the class or made so poor a 
show at cricket ;” the other says, ‘ Polish 
the story a little so as to make things look 
better for yourself.” Now you must rule 
the bad boy in you and keep him under till 
he disappears. You cannot do any good 
till you thus rule your spirit. If your two 
ears heard differently or your two eyes saw 
differently, you could never get on. Still 
less if you have two minds pulling different 
ways. If ina football match you played on 
both sides you would not be tolerated. 
But so long as the worse boy in you is 
allowed to rule or have any say in your life, 
you are useless ; as useless as an army that 
does not obey orders or an unmanageable 
horse. Now strength is required to rule 
the evil in us. He is the weak boy who 
flies into a passion and loses self-command. 
He is the strong boy who makes himself do 
what is right. To be the slave of a wicked 
man would be an unhappy lot, but to be 
the slave of our wicked desires is worse. 
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“SITTING. STILL” 


By M. FREEMAN 


morning seems to have a 

special stillness over it. Not 
- only is the noise of weekday 

labour hushed in farm and 

cottage, but the very animals 
and birds appear quieter than usual; their 
happiness is peaceful. One could almost 
fancy that all the faith and love nourished 
in simpleand pious hearts, from the beginning, 
by the Sabbaths of the past, came brooding 
over the land in a blessed serenity every 
seventh day. 

In such a gracious atmosphere £ found 
myself one Sunday morning towards the end 
of summer, a few years ago, as I sauntered 
in the sunlight in a sweet old-fashioned gar- 
den. The air was filled with delicate scents of 
many flowers, heliotrope, stocks, lilies, roses ; 
and the asters, dahlias, and sunflowers 
made the very light itself more dazzling as 
they spread out their colours in the bright 
air. Who could help a rush of thankful- 
ness for all the beauty? “I will have my 
church-going out of doors this morning,” I 
thought to myself, when turning round at the 
rustling sound of garments, I came upon the 
owner of the garden—my hostess—a stately 
silvery-haired old lady, robed in black, with 
a sweet, grave face looking out from a dainty 
close-fitting white net cap tied under her 
chin with white ribbon. “ Will thee go to 
meeting with us on this lovely morning ?” 
she asked, “ or would thee like to stay among 
the bees and butterflies and meditate alone ?” 





“T will go with you,” I answered at once, ° 


claiming the feminine privilege of a change 
of mind, and forgetting all my former re- 
solution. 

A drive of two miles through the ever- 
fresh delight of fragrant country lanes brought 
us to what at first sight appeared to be a low- 
roofed cottage covered with pretty creepers. 
We walked up the little pathway to the open 
door, entered, and found ourselves in a small 
oblong room, arranged very much in the 
manner of an old-fashioned Nonconformist 
chapel, with seats transversely down each side 
and a passage-way up the middle. Across 


the top of the room a low platform was 
railed off, in front of which, and also below it, 
more seats were placed. Open lattice win- 
dows let in the summer air upon a single 
occupant seated halfway down the room, an 
elderly woman with a quiet composed face 
and folded hands. We silently filled up the 
row of seats behind her, and presently the 
sound of feet on the gravel path outside an- 
nounced other comers. This time it was a 
family party; a young man, earnest and 
anxious-looking, his wife of pleasant coun- 
tenance but with more of mundane content 
upon it than her husband’s, and their two 
curly-headed boys of seven and eight. The 
mother and her boys seated themselves not 
far away from us, the young husband took 
up his position on a seat below the platform 
facing the rest of the assembly, and leaning 
his head upon his arm fell immediately into 
what might be commonly called a “ brown 
study.” He was presently joined by a burly- 
looking farmer who sat beside him, but 
whose ruddy face seemed to compose itself 
less readily into the lines of thoughts than 
his companion’s. Several others entered the 
room and then the congregation appeared 
to be considered complete. 

The door is shut, and a little stir of 
settling down passes over us all. We sit in 
silence, save for the gentle sound of human 
breathing, the slight rustle of a garment, or 
the creaking of the wooden bench as the two 
young boys now and again change their posi- 
tion ; from without, through the open win- 
dow, come the summer sounds of the twitter- 
ing of birds or the lowing of cattle in the 
distant meadows. In a few minutes the 
farmer rises, and reads from a well-worn 
Bible, slowly and reverently, the 12th chap- 
ter ot Romans. His voice ceases, and again 
all is silence ; and then a sort of Wordsworth 
spirit of musing and “wise passiveness ” 
seems to descend upon the little company, 
something of which passes also over me, 
although I am a stranger to this form of 
worship. I had prepared myself to think 
out in the silent hour a difficulty that had to 
be met in the coming week, but the newness 
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of the quiet surrounding leads my thought 
elsewhere, and I fall into musing on the com- 
pany before me. What are they all thinking 
of? Is the young man who faces us wrest- 
ling with some of the spiritual problems that 
now beset us everywhere? Or is it a more 
personal matter, concerning family or ways 
and means, that makes him look so troubled ? 
For him the silence seems to bring no rest. 
What heavenly vision calls out the rapt look 
upon the woman’s face in front of us? Is 
that suspicion of a smile that hovers about 
the young girl on the other side of the room 
brought about by pious meditation alone, or 
by the disobedient heart within her which, 
in spite of its owner’s command, will persist 
in whispering of a lover not many seats 
behind her? And he, too; does he quite 
shut out from his serious thought the vision 
of the dainty little Quakeress in front of 
him? She is not in grey dress and quaint 
poke bonnet as she would have been half a 
century ago, but in the neatest modern robe, 
and the most fascinating of the hats known 
as Gainsborough. But at this point I pull 
myself up for worldliness, and try to feel 
anew the sacred influence of the place; yet, 
after all, what is more sacred than “the 
common life our nature breeds,” and the cali 
it makes upon our sympathy? But here the 
silence is broken. 

The young man in front of us rises quietly 
and begins to speak in the natural tone of 
ordinary conversation. ‘I have been think- 
ing lately,” he says, “of the story of Jacob 
at Bethel. He had left his own country, 
over which he believed God watched with 
special protection, and was now a wanderer 
in a strange land ; yet here, all unexpectedly, 
he learns of God’s immediate presence. 
‘Surely the Lord is in this place and I knew 
it not?’ It is a solemn thing,” the speaker 
continued, “to break in upon the silence 
of our meditation, but a thought about 
this incident in Jacob’s life has come to me, 
and to hear it may be a help to others. 
Are we not sometimes, wanderers, like 
Jacob, in a strange land of perplexity or 
pain or trouble, and it seems as if we had 
left God behind? But we never leave God 
behind. He is with us in all these things, 
though we know it not. He is here in 
the truth that will help us to solve our diffi- 
culty ; He is here in the comfort: that will 
come to heal or help us to bear our pain ; 
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and if we could but believe it, will He not 
always provide us a way out of our trouble ?” 
Then, ending as unassumingly as he began, 
the speaker sat down, and in silence again 
we meditated on the thought he had given 
us. 

I could not help thinking of another ap- 
plication of the idea. I thought of all the 
differing forms of worship going on at that 
moment over the country in churches, 
chapels, meeting-houses. of all kinds. We 
have each our own form in which we love 
best to express our religious feeling. Are 
we never tempted to think that God belongs 
more exclusively to one than to another, as 
Jacob thought that He belonged more to 
one place than another? But He is in every 
place for help and comfort to those who 
seek Him; here, in the silence; there, in 
the speech of praise and prayer. We choose 
our own form in which to worship Him and 
express our faith, we must each choose what 
seems to us the best and purest expression 
of truth; but do we not need to remember 
the words of Jesus Christ to the woman of 
Samaria—words of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance that we have not yet worked out their 
full meaning: “The hour cometh when ye 
shall neither in this mountain nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship the Father. . . . The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth?” 

But a slight stir here rouses one from 
reverie. The meeting is over; one and another 
rise, and we pass out into the sunshine of 
the summer morning, serene and rested, at 
harmony with the deep quiet of Nature, and 
with something of the peace that passeth 
understanding resting upon us, even if we 
all know it not. 

As we mingle with and pass each other 
on the way out, a few kindly greetings are 
exchanged. “Is this thy husband?” says 
one old lady, a new-comer in the neighbour- 
hood, to my friend, as the husband and wife 
stand together chatting with other acquaint- 
ances. ‘There pass by us, too, the young 
couple with their boys. What profound 
thing is the younger one whispering loudly 
to his mother? ‘“ Mother dear, the flies 
were so teasing, but I did sit still, didn’t I?” 
And as I notice the stamp of gentle gravity, 
often serenity, upon the faces of this little 
band of Friends, I wonder how much the 
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MOONLIGHT 


weekly “sitting still” in “meeting” has 
not to do with it? At any rate it must 
help to foster those special qualities for 
which Friends are remarkable; strict in- 
tegrity of life, reliability of character, scru- 
pulous truthfulness in least things as well as 
in greatest. 

The “ meeting” I have described, it need 
scarcely be said, was one of the smallest of 
its kind, and held on the outskirts of a country 
village. In the large towns there is, of 
course, a correspondingly large attendance. 
In the last half-century the Society of Friends 
has increased in numbers, and it has shown 
that it can move with the times. Save 
among a few older members, dress and speech 
are no longer peculiar ; and their unwritten 
theological creed, though never of a bigoted 
type, is sharing in the universal widening of 
theology in the present day. It is possible 
that having no written creed the Society will 
more and more attract to itself those of the 
religious-minded who, in the modern con- 
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fusion of creeds, can subscribe to none in par- 
ticular yet do not wish to sever themselves 
from all outward association with Christianity. 
However that may be, Quakerism, by its 
weekly “ meetings” for meditation and indi- 
vidual communion with the Father of Spirits, 
is a constant witness to a profound truth too 
much overlooked by modern religious society 
—the reality of spiritual powers without us 
which can profoundly teach our mind and 
heart, will we only give them opportunity 
by withdrawing sometimes from the world’s 
rush of business and yielding to their gracious 
influence. No one has said it better than 
Wordsworth : 


‘* Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


‘* Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ?” 








MOONLIGHT 


Sweet moon, endreaming tower and tree, 
Is thy pathetic radiance thrown 
From ice-cold fields and drifts of stone— 
Hushed wastes where life has ceased to be ? 


Did grass, long ages back, and flowers 
Grow there? Did living waters run ? 


Did happy creatures bless the sun, 
And greet with joy this world of ours ? 


XXV—s 


And, earlier yet, stone of our stone, 

Earth of our earth, race of our race, 

Did this bright planet sweep through space 
A part and parcel of our own ? 


O moonlight silvering tower and tree! 
O part of my world torn away, 
Part of my life, now lifeless clay, 
My dead, shine too—shine down on me! 


Viva Briss. 








OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


=\N response to our offer of 
book prizes for the two 
best prose papers and the 
two best poems on “ Christ- 
mas Bells,” or ‘Thoughts 
on New Year’s Eve,” a fair 
number of papers have been sent in, and 
it has been no easy task to decide on the 
merits of the different competitors. 

In two or three cases in which the rules 
of the competition have been neglected, it 
has been found. necessary, in justice to the 
other competitors, to exclude the papers 
sent in. 

Prizes have been awarded to the follow- 
ing papers in prose :— 





FIRST PRIZE 


THOUGHTS ON NEW 
YEAR’S EVE 


On New Year’s Eve it comes natural to 
think about years past, present, and fvture. 

This is one of my favourite fancies about 
the year : 

I like to think of it as a crown. The 
crown on New Year's Day is but a skeleton 
frame. On New Year’s Eve it should be 
studded with gems, 365 bright, sparkling 
stones ! 

Each day is a rough, uncut stone. As 
each day passes it should be left behind 
bright and smooth, ready to be set. So 
every day has to be lived very perfectly and 
completely, its duties worked out, no oppor- 
tunities lost, no time wasted. Above all, 
the work on the stone should be begun and 
ended in prayer. Then week by week, month 
by month, the stones are set. On New 
Year’s Eve the last one of all is put in its 
place. 

What a beautiful crown it would be 
if all the stones were worked and polished 
to perfection, each one shining its brightest ! 
But a great many, alas! will be dull and 
rough ;. still very far from perfection. It 
would not be possible on earth to bring them 
to their full loveliness ; but if year by year 
-we-eould “complete a crown, every gem in 


which we had conscientiously polished to the 
best of our ability, we know that, dim as they 
would be in comparison with the heavenly 
stones, they would not be rejected in that 
day when He makes up His jewels ! 


AMY MILNE HoME, 
(16} years) 
Duns, N.B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


THOUGHTS ON NEW 
YEAR’S EVE 


Wuat better day can we have for meditation 
and quiet thought as to how we are living 
the life which God has given to us, than 
New Year’s Eve? 

What were we sent down here for? We 
shall find an answer to this in the follow- 
ing, I think: “He went about doing good.” 
We were sent down here for this purpose: to 
do all the good that lies in our power, and 
to do it with all our might. Are we doing 
this ? 

I think, as we look over the past, we shall 
see that many opportunities God has given 
us for doing good have been neglected. 
Then, what will be our feelings? Surely 
sorrow will fill our hearts, and a desire to do 
better come to us, and we shall kneel down 
and pray our Lord’s Prayer, with a fuller 
sense of its meaning than we have done 
before. And will God hear us? Yes, He 
will. ‘Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out.” He has said it, and “ He is 
faithful that promised.” 

Then we rise from our knees ; a feeling 
of peace has come over us, even the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. We 
feel strengthened, we have consecrated our 
New Year to the service of God, and we go 
forth. 


‘Strong in the Lord of Hosts, 
And in His mighty power. 
Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 
Is more than conqueror.” 
KATHLEEN DOROTHY SEAGRAVE, 
P (16 years) ~ 
South Norwood. 
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IN our verse competition only one poem 


complies with the conditions laid down. Of 


two others received, one, to which the writer’s 
age was not attached, arrived two days late, 
and the other was the work of a young lady 
beyond seventeen. The first prize has ac- 
cordingly been awarded to the following 
contribution : 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Curistmas bells, hark how they ring 

For the advent of the King. 

“‘ Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” 

Is the ever sweet refrain. 

Over the earth, so still and white, 

Over the sea, in the silent night, 

The bells ring on, and their message pure 
Is wafted now from shore to shore. 

Every year at Christmas-time 

The bells ring out with their old, old chime ; 
Over the earth, and over the sea, 

They bring a message to you and me. 
Sweetly ring they, till the morn 

When the Holy Child was born, 

And they chime with sweet accord 

For the birth of Christ, our Lord ; 

With the angels’ sweet refrain 

‘Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


DOROTHY FRANCIs, 
(14 years) 
Exeter, 


It is with much regret that we find our- 
selves unable to award the second prize ; but 
it has seemed to us that no one would feel 
cause for disappointment if, instead of with- 
holding it entirely, we allotted it to the paper 
which in feeling and conception came next 
to being a poem. ‘This second prize has 
accordingly been awarded to the following 
paper : 


CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


Up in the belfry were four bells. One of 
them was very old—so old that even the 
sexton could not tell its age, another had an 
inscription, and the other two were quite 
new. 

The weather was so cold that not a single 
robin had been up that day to tell them any 
news, and as for the cross on the steeple, 


that was far too stiff to be a pleasant 
companion. The bells were feeling very 
lonely. 

The youngest broke the silence. “I 
wonder why we have to do so much ringing 
at this time of the year,” it said; ‘per- 
haps to keep us warm by a little vigorous 
exercise.” 

The old bell frowned. “When I was 
young,” it answered, “ we were not so flippant. 
Don’t you know it’s Christmas Eve?” 

“What of that?” retorted the other 
sullenly. 

“It’s the King’s birthday,” said the old 
bell. “When He was born the angels sang, 
and now we have to sing instead.” 

“ How do you know that ?” asked the bell 
with the insciip ‘ion. 

“The old parson was telling the people 
one day, and a swallow who listened told 
me all about it.’ 

Just then the sexton and his sons came 
up the path and began to pull the bell-ropes. 
Right over the snow-muffled fields, with their 
gleaming cottages, rang out the peals: “ Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men, goodwill and 
peace.” 

The parson opened his window and looked 
out. 

“ A merry Christmas!” he said. 


EMILY Howson Taytor, 
(16 years) 
Northwich. 


From among the other papers sent in we 
select the following as worthy of a place in 
these pages : 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


Hark to the bells! How beautiful they 
sound across the snow, and our hearts are 
filled with love and happiness as we listen to 
their joyous music. How thankful should 
we be for all the blessings which the bells 
bring to our remembrance—how nearly 
1900 years ago a Son was born into the 
world, and it was not the bells which wel- 
comed Him but the music of the angels and 
a mother’s love. 

We all look happy and have smiles for 
every one as we exclaim—‘“ A merry Christ- 
mas”; and in the distance we seem to hear 
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the soft notes of the bells, which seem to 
echo our words as we go joyously on our 
Way. 

- But in yonder cottage on the hill a weary 
mother is watching by the bedside of her 
darling, and listening to the bells ringing in 
joyous peals. 

How can she be happy when she sees the 
wan, pale face of her child lit up with that 
heavenly look! And when in the morning 
she had knelt at the feet of her Lord in 
prayer and thanked Him for the blessing of 
salvation, she had sent up a passionate 
appeal for the life of her child. 

Then the words of the Psalmist came to 
her: “ He asked life of Thee and Thou gavest 
him a long life: even for ever and ever”; 
and she resigned herself to the will of God, 
while the bells seemed to welcome her child 
to her home above. 


E. MAry PIKE, 
(16 years, 2 months) 
Ramsgate, 


COMPETITIONS FOR MARCH. 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN FANUARY 20, 


First and Second Prizes (books to the value of tos. and 5s.) 
for an original Prose Paper not exceeding 250 words 
on one of the mottoes contained in the opening pages of 
this number. 


First and Second Prizes (of similar value) for an original 
Poem not exceeding 20 lines on any subject. 


ConpiTions.—Age limit, not over seventeen years ; con- 
tributions (in all cases original) to bear name, address, 
and age of writer ; the Editor, whcse decision shall be 
final, to have the right to insert in the Magazine the 
contribution of any competitor. 


IN CONFIDENCE. 


A. R., Halifax.—Do you not think that 
the wisest course in all these matters is to see 
what our Lord Himself has laid down as the 
rule of conduct? I see that Mr. Elliot Stock 


has recently issued a cheaper edition of an 
admirable little book, “The Master’s Guide 
for His Disciples,” in which all the recorded 
sayings of Christ have been arranged in such 
a way as to make consultation easy. Itseems 
hardly necessary to add that every “saying” 
should be taken in connection with its con- 
text, and yet it is one of the commonest 
things in one’s experience to find texts ap- 
plied in circumstances to which they have no 
reference whatever. 

YounGc MoTHER.—Why not teach the wee 
man some little prayer of your own to begin 
with—something that he can easily manage ? 
When he gets a little older teach him by de- 
grees some very simple hymn, one that seems 
to yourself most suitable. He will very 
quickly pick up anything that you repeat to 
him, but you must not forget that many 
things that he can say quite intelligently are 
quite meaningless to him. I fear that there 
are many children of even nine or ten who 
have no notion of what “hallowed” means 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and who are puzzled by 
which art in heaven.” 

J. S.—I cannot be so rash as to give you 
any “advice” in the matter of a “ mixed 
marriage.” This is one of the questions 
which each man and woman must decide for 
him or her self. If there is one particular 
thing more than any other on which it is de- 
sirable that husband and wife should think 
alike, it is religious views and convictions. 
Into every married life trial, trouble, sorrow, 
and bereavement must one day come ; and it 
is especially when these do come that unity, 
one-mindedness, in religion is found to be 
the chief source of strength and consolation. 
Your reference to St. Paul (1 Corinthians vii. 
14) is irrelevant ; the passage applies only to 
heathens, one of whom has become Christian 
subsequent to their marriage, and it seems to 
me that you mistake the meaning of the word 
‘sanctified ” in the verse, “ for the unbeliev- 
ing husband is sanctified by the wife,” &c. 
At the same time, many mixed marriages 
have been happy, and doubtless many will 
be happy, though the absence of oneness of 
belief is a serious risk to happiness. 

W. F. Tart.—Haven’t you slipped into a 
very common error? Prayer—as some one 
has very well said—is not a rope to pull God 
to you, but to pull you to God. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HE river 'Awaj, which rises in the springs of 
Hermon, has of late years found its way 
into maps as the Pharpar, one of the rivers 

proudly referred to by Naaman when told to wash in 
the Jordan. Dr. William Wright in his book of 
travels, ‘‘Palmyra and Zenobia,” a graphic volume 
well worth reading, takes the geographers to task 
for this. Twice he bathed in the river, and he says 
that if Naaman meant the 'Awaj when he declared 
the Syrian waters to be superior to those of Pales- 
tine, he was open to experience. ‘At the first 
attempt,” says Dr. Wright, “I lay down on the 
pebbly bed of the river, held to the bottom by my 
nails, and let the water and sand run over me. I 
came out of the turgid stream as if I had been 
whitewashed. On my second attempt I plunged 
into what seemed to me a considerable pool, and 
found myself up to the knees in mud, surrounded 
by tortoises and frogs and leeches.”’ 


The same writer vividly describes a panic 
among camels: ‘In the desert a whole caravan of 
them will sometimes scamper off over the plain, in 
the wildest manner, like a flock of startled birds, 
and are only overtaken twenty or thirty miles off. 
A camel panic is a fearful event in the city. They 
rush along the narrow streets wildly, and nothing 
in their path need hope to live. The cry ‘the 
camels are coming,’ precedes them, and the people 
rush into their shops and houses. The torrent of 
camels sweeps along till one slips and falls. The 
next in succession falls upon it, and so on till the 
last, when the street is one throbbing mass of living 
camels.”’ 





Among numerous stories of the Queen and her 
family told in the Life of Mrs. Trollope is an inter- 
esting glimpse of the Empress Frederic of Germany 
when she was three years old: 

“I think the Princess Royal will be just like the 
Queen. Some timeago she was drawing, and when 
she had done, she said, ‘ Mama, Princessy has done 
a drawing, and will send it to Lan.’. (She always 
called Mr. Landseer so before she could speak 
plain.) She will see everything that is done. When 
the Prince was etching some short time back, he 
was in despair about some biting in. When I 
brought it in afterwards, and he was looking at it, 
I suppose with a more smiling face, she came to 
him, and said, ‘Dear Papa, your little plate will 
do well!’ She is quick in everything. At present 
she understands all that is said in French, and 
speaks it a little. And the creature won't be three 
years old till November! They do not press her 
on at all, which is quite right.” 


A pathetic scene, in which a young Salvationist is 
said to have taken a prominent part, is reported from 
Maryland, U.S.A., in connection with a lynching. 
An infuriated mob dragged a negro out of gaol in 
order to hang him, and a Salvation Army lass kept 
near to him all the way to the place of execution, 
imploring the rough men, who were just going to 
commit a foul deed, for permission to pray with the 
doomed wretch. Her importunities at length pre- 
vailed, and before the throng of people she knelt 
beside the victim and offered up a prayer for his 
soul. So great was the power of the girl’s prayer 
and so brave her action that it moved the strong 
men around her to tears. 





Mr. Spielmann, in writing his “History of 
Punch,” discovered that a verse was omitted 
from Hood's poem ‘* The Song of the Shirt." 
Probably the exigences of space alone were respon- 
sible for this. The verse echoes the sentiment of 
the already famous stanzas, and by this repetition 
adds still further intensity to the general feeling of 
the poem. The lines are: 


‘* Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Work, work, work, 

Like an engine that works by steam ! 
A mere machine of iron and wood 
That toils for Maminon’s sake, 
Without a brain to ponder and craze, 

Or a heart to feel—and break.” 





It has been pointed out that the close study to 
which students are now subjected is damaging to 
the eyesight. Some statistics got out in Munich 
show that out of every 1000 boys in the first or 
elementary class 36 were short-sighted; in the 
second, 49; in the third, 70; in the fourth, 94; in 
the fifth, 108; in the sixth, 104; and in the seventh 
or last, 108. The number of short-sighted boys, 
therefore, from the first class to the seventh in- 
creased about sevenfold. This clearly proves that 
the more the eyes are used under certain condi- 
tions the weaker they become. Light should fall 
over the left shoulder. Sitting in cross lights, or 
with light coming directly in front or behind, or 
over the right shoulder, should be avoided. Some 
forethought in a matter of this kind would probably 
save thousands of pairs of young eyes. 


Mr. Baines is a proved and entertaining guide to 
all that relates to the ways of the Post Office, and 
his work ‘On the Track of the Mail Coach” pro- 

vides him with an excellent opportunity for some 
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small talk about coaching and the post. In 
1821, it took a week for a letter to go to Corn- 
wall and back, and even when it reached its destin- 
ation, there was no hurry about the delivery, 
and, stranger still, little complaint about the delay. 
“The delivery between St. Austell and Sticker 
was made by a small, weak-backed, not very 
physically-fit man; and it was supposed that the 
sympathy of those he served caused them to refrain 
from grumbling at late arrivals of correspondence. 
The office, too, looked aside as far as it properly 
might. When it was obliged to take notice, his 
poor back was the invariable excuse. ‘One day,’ 
writes a correspondent, ‘when I had to speak to 
him more seriously than usual, he said, ‘ Well, I 
will tell you the truth: there were more people than 
usual on my round that day who wanted shaving. 
Now, as the masculine part of the population cared 
just as much about being shaved as about getting 
their letters, no complaint arose. Pity kept the 
others silent. The invalid had for years com- 
bined the duties of a rural postman with those of a 
barber, and had stayed on his rounds to shave or 
cut the hair of any who needed the tonsorial office 
while he should have been delivering his letters.” 





Some interesting mottoes from Lord Rosebery’s 
autograph book have just been made _ public. 
The Queen wrote Tennyson’s stanza, ‘‘’Tis better 
to have loved and lost,” in her very best and 
boldest hand. The Princess of Wales, ‘Plus 
penser que dire,” and ‘“Plutét mourir que 
changer” ; each of the princesses a sentiment, and 
the two princes—that of Prince George being, 
‘Little things on little wings bear little souls to 
Heaven,” and Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ Ich bin der Geist 
der stets verneint '’ (I am the Spirit who con- 
tinually denies), 





Just two years ago, the National Food Supply 
Association was formed for the purpose of sup- 
plying wholesome food to the hungry, chiefly 
underfed children attending school. Altogether, 
over 350,000 little ones have been thus re- 
lieved, and this season, by improved steam 
plant, &c., the Association is in a position to 
provide 1,000,cco meals, if, unfortunately the 
occasion arises. The dinners consist of soup, made 
from haricots, lentils, and peas, and other garden 
vegetables, and last, not least, pure wholemeal 
bread ; often, too, the meals are varied by the sub- 
stitution of hot puddings, &c. The food is wholly 
vegetarian in character, and as peas and beans 
contain about 80 per cent. of flesh-forming material, 
and the bread a large amount of bone-making 
matter, flesh food is unnecessary, besides being 
more expensive. Another advantage is that parents 
are taught how to procure wholesome food at 
the lowest possible cost. There are six depéts in 
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the poorest parts of London, from which the meals 
are supplied to the schools, being conveyed in 
asbestos-lined carriers. One penny per meal is 
charged (except in desperate cases), so that the 
independence of parents may be promoted, and not 
destroyed. The offices of the Association are at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Mr. Diggle has pointed out that probably noclass 
suffers so much from the widespread ignorance in 
preparation of food as that known as the artisan. 
Insufficient food destroys health, whilst improper 
feeding produces very bad health. For this reason 
the teaching of cookery in elementary public schools 
is a wise and excellent thing. As soon as the 
children now being taught are able to practise cook- 
ing in their own homes good, wholesome and 
nourishing dishes, prepared with economy, will take 
the place of badly prepared or altogether spoilt 
meals. 





The prison for women at Woking has been 
vacated and the inmates removed to a new building 
at Aylesbury, which is now the only female prison 
in England. The Woking establishment was built to 
accommodate 800 convicts and others, at that time 
were incarcerated at Millbank. It has only been 
thought necessary to provide for the detention of 
300 prisoners in the new quarters, a proof that 
serious offences are less prevalent than they used 
to be. 





From one of E. Fitzgerald's letters to Fanny 
Kemble, we get a delightfully droll account of a fast 
dying out and tedious method of hymn-singing. It 
was necessary, perhaps, when people could not 
read so generally. as they can to-day, and when 
churches were not so well lighted, for the parson to 
give out two lines and for the congregation to sing 
them whilst the words were fresh in their memory. 
The awkward part of this system, however, is easily 
seen should the parson have a felicity for talking in 
rhyme. 

“Parson (intending to speak to congregation}: 
The light has grown so very dim, I scarce can see 
to read the hymn. 

Congregation, taking it up: to the first half of 
the Old Hundredth : 

The light has grown so very dim, 
I scarce can see to read the hymn. 


(Pause, as usual.) Parson (mildly impatient): 
I did not mean to read a hymn; I only meant my 
eyes were dim. 
Congregation, to second part of Old Hundredth: 
I did not mean to read a hymn ; 
I only meant my eyes were dim.” 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that at this point 
the parson lost all patience with his flock and 
thought it necessary to administer a mild reproof. 
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THE MONTH 


NCE again we have the pleasure of wishing 
our readers a very happy New Year. The 
greeting is not a mere formality. For as 

time moves on, and as volume is added to volume 
on our shelves, the relationship between us_be- 
comes less and less impersonal ; and the men and 
women and children whom we have never seen, 
pass out of shadowland into the world of reality. 
Whatever experience the years bring to us—of joy 
or of sorrow, of labour and of loss—we do not 
forget that those friends of ours, though unseen, 
are travelling along the same road, and towards 
the same goal; the links that unite us, the strands 
that bind, grow firmer and closer the further we go. 





THERE will be some changes in these monthly 
outlooks during the coming year. They will be 
less formal; they will sometimes touch on slighter 
matters than have been discussed hitherto. The 
topics, so far as may be, will be such as may 
fitly occupy the thoughts in those hours when the 
machinery of life is stopped, aud its restless activi- 
ties are relaxed. But while our main concern will 
be with incidents and interests which would be 
rightly described as “religious,” it would be sinful 
to forget how largely religion, if it is to be of any 
practical effect, must enter into secular affairs— 
into the life of cities and the life of nations; only 
so can it exert its full power or achieve its noblest 
victories ; for it is on cavth that Christ's kingdom, 
as we pray, is to be made manifest, and it can only 
come when human existence in its entire range— 
in society and politics, literature, art, and com- 
merce—is ruled by His law and inspired by His 
love. 


WE are often told that virtue must be its own re- 
ward. That is a true saying; for virtue—in the 
strict sense—cannot be rewarded at all: we cannot 
put well-doing in one scale, and profit and praise in 
the other, and then adjust the balance ; something 
which we cannot measure enters into the matter and 
falsifies all our calculations. But if we cannot re- 
ward virtue, we can recognise it ; and every genuine 
expression of public sympathy is an encourage- 
ment and support in the times of weakness and 
despondency which come even to the best and the 
bravest of those who are engaged in the great 
struggle of good against evil, of light against dark- 
ness. And so we heartly rejoice that Dr. Barnardo 
has received such a magnificent testimonial as that 
which was presented to himin Exeter Hall by Lord 
Kinnaird on behalf of a host of friends in all parts 
ofthe land. A manwho has helped to rescue 27,000 
children from wretchedness, and ignorance, and 


crime, has done one of the noblest pieces of work 
of which human nature is capable. He has made 
mistakes: till we are all omniscient and infallible, 
we shall go on making mistakes, even when we are 
doing our best. But Lord Coleridge’s conduct 
suggests the true way in which such mistakes 
should be treated. On the Bench, as Lord Chief 
Justice, he had to decide a case against Dr. 
Barnardo, and it was a case of real importance. 
But as soon as his work as a judge was over, and 
his decision given, he at once sent Dr. Barnardo a 
cheque for ten guineas, and became an annual sub- 
scriber to the Homes for the rest of his life. Law 
—the law of the Courts, and of the case-books—is 
not the one thing in the world. 


IF it isa good thing to recognise virtue, it is no 
less a duty to punish crime; and the cheers of the 
crowd that waited to hear the sentence passed on 
Balfour and his colleagues encourage us to believe 
that public feeling is not so diseased and corrupt 
as some men—“ too quick despairers ''"—would have 
us believe. The world still knows a rogue when 
it sees him; it still rejoices that he should meet 
with his deserts. Does any one think the sentence 
too severe ? Toa man of education who has reached 
middle life, fourteen years of penal servitude prac- 
tically mean death. But in such a case as thisa 
more merciful penalty would have been inadequate. 
Those who know even a little of the misery and the 
ruin which have been the outcome of Balfour's 
misdeeds, as they remember homes that are desolate 
and minds that are wrecked, will not regard even 
such severity as excessive. The men whom he 
swept along with him in his career and dragged 
down with him in his fall, one cannot but pity. 
And yet it is right and just that they should suffer. 
They might have arrested him in his evil courses. 
A little courage would have saved themselves and 
others also, And even if we are prepared to take 
the most favourable view of their conduct, and to 
assume that whatever was done was done in ignor- 
ance and without fraudulent intent, one cannot but 
feel that a man of character and position who 
allows himself to become a tool in the hands of 
unscrupulous cunning, shares in the crime. It is 
his business and his duty to know what is being 
done in his name ; if he has not intelligence enough 
to master the facts, nor prudence enough to resign 
responsibility for which he is unfit, he must not 
complain of the consequences, 





It is just two hundred years since the death of two 
really great men, both associated with Westminster, 
who have found fitting commemoration, the one in 
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the Abbey, the other in the School. Richard Busby 
was one of our most famous headmasters, and won 
for Westminster School a reputation which it has 
never since lost. For fifty years he had a monopoly 
of the brains of England. Among his pupils were 
Dryden, and Locke, and South, with a score of 
others of almost equal fame. At one time he could 
boast that he had flogged sixteen of the bench of 
Bishops. His reign lasted through the most tur- 
bulent period of our history, during the long con- 
flict between King and Parliament, between Angli- 
can and Puritan. He was in the headmaster’s desk 
when Stafford went to the block ; he was still there 
when William of Orange set foot on English soil. 
No common man—who made no secret of his con- 
victions—could have held place and power in so 
firm a grasp. Henry Purcell’s life was as short as 
Busby’s was long ; he died when he was only thirty- 
seven. But he was already famous. Beginning as 
a chorister in the Abbey, he had been promoted to 
the rank of copyist, and then became organist. Had 
he lived, he might have founded a great English 
school of music: as it was, he led the way towards 
a new union between music and poetry. Before 
him no English composer had attempted to blend 
the two elements in any vital association. In secu- 
lar compositions, musical interludes and odes were 
but an incident in the drama, and had nothing to 
do with the development of the plot: in sacred 
works, there was practically no attempt to make the 
melody express the feeling indicated by the words. 
Purcell’s aim was that his music should emphasise 
and enforce the character and the sentiment of the 
lines to which it was set. The idea is a common- 
place now, but it was a discovery then ; and it is 
largely to Purcell’s influence, and to the example 
which he set in his own compositions, that we owe 
some of the most helpful and inspiring elements in 
the worship of our times. 


TrousBLes are beginning in Madagascar, such as 
war is bound to bring with it. An English mis- 
sionary has been murdered, with his wife and child. 
The murderers seem to have been a troop of ban- 
dits, bent on plunder, and probably regarding all 
foreigners with indiscriminate hatred. Butasingle 
calamity—or even a succession of calamities— 
affords no sufficient ground for assuming that the 
work of years is undone. A correspondent of the 
Times, who writes with a genuine regard for Mr. 
Johnson and his work, urges that all missionaries 
should at once withdraw, and that all missionary 
effort should be abandoned, This is a counsel of 
despair—and there is no cause for despair. Under 
the new system, with the French in power, the 
Gospel can be taught, and should be taught, as 
vigorously and as hopefully as ever. 


A proTEst of the same kind is made against send- 


ing any more women as missionaries to China. But 
the protest comes, not from those who are at work 
in China, but from people at home, who, if not 
absolutely hostile, are certainly not friendly to mis- 
sionary enterprise in general; who would be glad to 
see men as well as women withdrawn from the 
attempt to evangelise heathen nations. There is 
peril—just as there is peril in certain kinds of re- 
ligious work at home; but the danger is exaggerated, 
and it should be faced, not evaded. If reasonable 
care be taken in the organisation of the mission 
stations not to provoke misunderstanding and sus- 
picion, there is no reason why women should be 
held back from a work in which their share is at 
least as great as ours, and for which they have 
shown signal capacity. 


THE decision of the Church Missionary Society not 
to make any claim on the Chinese Government for 
the losses sustained by the Society in the recent 
massacre, is admirable. Such a payment, as they 
see clearly, would at once be interpreted by the 
natives as an indemnity for the murdered mission- 
aries; and blood-money is the last thing in the 
world that any true friend of missions would desire. 
That men guilty of cowardly and atrocious crime 
should receive the punishment they deserve, is one 
thing: that money should be exacted from the in- 
nocent for offences in which they had no part, is 
another matter altogether, to say nothing of the 
delusion that human blood can be paid for in coin. 
The Chinese are quite shrewd enough to see and 
understand the distinction. 


THERE must be many who, like ourselves, were 
astonished to find that Peter Mackenzie—it is im- 
possible even now to give him any title of ceremony 
—was an old man, over seventy when he died. 
Methodism in our days has had no man of greater 
native force. He showed how genius will find its 
true work. He madehis way from the coal-mine to 
the pulpit; was a miner before he was a minister. 
He preached because he could not help it. He 
studied, and studied hard in his own way, just as 
he had to speak in hisown way. What would have 
been irreverent in most was natural and seemly in 
him; for in every word that he uttered he was him- 
self, speaking from the heart, and not merely to 
raise a laugh. On the platform and in the pulpit 
he was exactly the same man, and his most popular 
lectures were sermons without a Bible text. What 
a work he did—even in raising money! Some say 
he made £100,000, more cautious people £60,000, 
not for himself, but for weak circuits and needy 
causes. And he reached the heart as well as the 
pocket, and made those who heard him give 
themselves and their lives as well as their gold. 
There is, indeed, none ‘‘on whom his robe can 
rest.” 
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